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people more car for /ess money. They Then came the second world war. When that day comes, 
be working on the development of vet 
cles for peaceful transportation—with a 
industry it is proud to serve. 


could buy. 
them—and to keep them running. 


tomorrow. 


wanted lower upkeep with better per- 


Eaton engineers, and the automotive engi- 
formance kL ve rvthing cost too much. 


neers with whom they had worked so 
Then came precision-built, automotive closely during the early years of the indus- 


parts—soundly designed and engineered try, now concentrated on new problems. 
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able. Quality was produced in quantity. War equipment produced with typical 
, American ingenuity poured out of auto- 
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by which my feet are ~ 
guided, and that is the 


lamp of experience. 
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T’S just as true today as when Patrick Henry said it in 1775—your 

own experience is the best guide. And that’s why we suggest you 
ind out now about the unusual advantages of Hycar synthetic rubbers. 

Naturally, we’re enthusiastic about Hycar because it has proved 
p be such a superior synthetic rubber. But why take our word for it 
regardless of our opinions the important thing to you is what 
car will do in your own applications. 


Find out now by asking your own supplier to furnish experimental 
arts made with Hycar. Our technical service staff will be glad to help 
usolve any of your problems. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


BARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilic Rubber 


Check These Superior Features 
of Hycar 
1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE— insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 
2. TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup to 250° F. 
dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 


3. ABRASION RESISTANCE— 50% greoter than 
natural rubber. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 


5. = — FLEXIBILITY —down to 


6. an WEIGHT— 15% to 25% lighter than 
other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—wili mot check or crock 
from oxidation. 

8. HARDNESS RANGE— compounds can be 
varied from extremely soft to bone hard. 
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pLASMA SUBSTITUTE 


An approved substitute for 
blood plasma has at last been 
develop 3 

Oficial announcement has not 
been made, probably because of 
natural concern lest the Red Cross 
campaign for blood donations 
might be retarded before the 
wibstitute substance can be pro- 
duced in volume. Such donations 
ye still urgently needed. 

The substance is made from a 
gelatin base by a process devel- 
oped and perfected by the Charles 
8. Knox Gelatine Co. 


» Flood of Civilian Goods 


Don't look for a lot more civilian 
duction in the wake of WPB’s new 
licy declaration (BW—May] 3’44,p5). 
he new rules are more liberal than 
e old, but they are applicable only 
) specific programs approved for re- 
pming Or increasing manufacture of 
ential items. 

[he number and scope of approved 
vilian goods programs will continue to 
» controlled carefully and will be 
mited to items deemed really essen- 
|. WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ets has just received a third-quarter 
eel allocation of 245,000 tons. This 
bmpares with a second-quarter alloca- 
a of 210,000 tons. All of the in- 
ease will be used to step up the quality 
i quantity of goods already in pro- 
uction. 

Later, OCR may ask for a supple- 
entary allocation to cover production 
goods which are now banned— 
ably washing machines.) 


anpower Hoarding Blamed 


Top WPB officials are confident that 
the manpower supply were carefully 
ulyzed, enough margin would be 
und to allow for a substantial in- 
case in civilian production. There is 
| much hoarding of labor by both 
a and nonwar producers. This labor 
id be used to step up the supply of 
eded civilian goods. 

Production officials are demanding 
ut manpower authority make wider 
¢ of direct manpower controls, in- 
ead of relying on production controls 


) regulate labor supply. They insist on 
ch curbs as labor ceilings over indi- 


dual plants and businesses. 
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Hope for the Future 


WPB is pinning its hope for an early 
increase in civilian goods output on 
local area production urgency commit 
tees. If these do a good job of trim- 
ming labor waste and finding plants 
which can take on civilian business 
without interfering with war produc- 
tion, a nsboteatial increase might be 
possible, 


Wood-Waste Alky Authorized 


Construction of a plant in Oregon 
to make commercial alcohol from wood 
waste was finally authorized this week 
when Donald Nelson—single-handedly 
—reversed WPB’s Requirements Com- 
mittee which had turned the project 
down as of no immediate help to the 
war program (BW —Apr.22’44,p19). 

Willamette Valley Wood Chemical 
Co. will operate the 4,100,000-gal. 
plant, to cost $2,247,000 put up by 
Defense Plant Corp. Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls, Detroit engineers who worked 
for Walker, Seagram, and Cuban dis- 
tilleries, has prepared the plans. 

Nelson put the project through as 
insurance against grain shortages that 
might cripple the 611,000,000-gal. alco- 
hol program. = 

Although the alcohol will be potable, 
jokes about whisky labeled “Gold Doug- 
las Fir Brand, 100 Years in the Wood” 
are just chemists’ humor. 


a 
Surplus Problem Detoured 


William L. Clayton and his Surplus 
War Property Administration were step- 
ping warily when they announced Regu- 
lation,No. | for disposal of government- 
owned property. ‘The new rule is a 
cautious restatement of present proce- 
dure for declaring surplus war property 
and a list of the types that will be 
handled by the various disposal agencies. 

Three more agencies (the Navy for 
combat ships, National Housing Agency 
for surplus housing property, and Fed- 
eral Works Agency for facilities it has 
financed) are given authority to dispose 
of property. Otherwise the rule follows 
along the lines already roughed out. 

Only the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission are bound by the rule for 
the present. Other agencies are to con- 
tinue according to,existing practices. 

SWPA thus has ducked temporarily 
the question of what to do about semi- 
autonomous government corporations 


like Defense Plant Corp. and Defens« 
Supplies Corp. These agencies have 
been buying and selling in their own 
names for several years and want to be 
sure that disposal rules don’t clip their 
wings. 


& 
NLRB Turning Conservative 


Additional evidence that the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board has be 
come much more conservative is its pro 
posal that employers engaged in labor 
disputes be given an opportunity to chal 
lenge the bargaining status of the union 
with a prompt election. 

The proposed procedure, which was 
aired in a public hearing this week, 
would apply only to disputes certified to 
the National War Labor Board where 


OPA’S BRAKEMAN 
As the new rationing chief of OPA, 
Charles F. Phillips faces the unpleas 
ant task of resetting the brakes on 
meats and processed foods distribu- 
tion when supplies tighten again next 
fall or wiz:ter. Phillips, who has been 
director of gasoline and automobile 
rationing, moved into the key spot 
this week when Col. Bryan Houston 
stepped back into his Army uniform 
after six months’ service (BW—Oct. 


23°43,p88) in the OPA. 


Here's your receipt for 12,500 gallons of gasoline f:: 


E.ch little rising sun rep- 
resents a Jap whose sun has set— 
definitely. It’s your receipt for the 

2,500 gallons of high octane gasoline 
it took to train just one American 
fighter pilot. 


Makes it easier to see why there’s 
less gasoline available for civilian 
America, doesn’t it? Also why gov- 
ernment agencies have had to place 
limits on the quality of civilian gaso- 
line in spite of improved refinery 


methods and stepped-up Ethyl pro- 
duction. Remember, practically 
every gallon of Army and Navy gaso- 
line contains Ethy] fluid. 


When the fighting is over it’s obvi- ' 


ous that much of the Ethyl gasoline 
now going to war will be available 
for peacetime use. 

You'll be able to get gasoline of far 
higher quality for running your auto- 
mobile, airplane, truck or bus than 
you’ve ever had before . . . and ulti- 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by 
oil companies to improve the antiknock 
quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK— DON'T WASTE A DROP! 
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mately engines will be designed t@ motori 
get more power and economy fromm’ Was' 
this improved gasoline. “¢ ( 
We do not predict any suddeqil to 
dream world of helicopters an@y o}\, 
weirdly streamlined automobiles. Bulier be: 
we do look forward to cooperatingiiorced t 
through our Detroit and San Berger gas s 
nardino research laboratories, witli! a bo« 
the engineers of the automotive, avi C hat 
ation and petroleum industries in th wm 
progress of post-war transportation oa 
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ASH I NGTON BU LLET I N (Continued) 


wers challenge the union’s status in 


va procedure been available to 
romery Ward & Co. last Decem- 
prompt clection might have been 
its Chicago employees. 
«nized labor is bitterly opposed 
> proposed cranes on the ground 
N is only handing manage- 
+ new stalling device. NWLB 
is cool on having NLRB inject it- 
fyrther into its dispute-settlement 
pedures. 


e 
old's Blockbuster 
». H. H. Arnold has taken Gen. 


xe C. Marshall off an embarrassing 


te verbal blockbuster which the 
manding general of the Army Air 
«es hurled at the striking Detroit 
men (page 102) in plain, on-the- 
pd language carried the same import 
4d the earlier indictment of strikes 
bn unnamed high official—later iden- 
bj as Marshall. 

ganized labor vigorously protested 
Marshall statement because it was 
le behind the cloak of anonymity 
challenged the military to make 
ame statements out in the open. 
old did. 


’ 
y Boost Speed Limit 


hasing to 45 m.p.h. the 35-mile war- 
speed limit imposed on motor ve- 
«s in September, 1942, is being 
ely considered by the Office of De- 
« Transportation and the Interstate 
merce Commission. 
imittedly not observed by the aver- 
motorist anyway, the 35-mile limit 
«es waste in intercity bus and truck 
ices. ODT and ICC estimate that 
* to 12% saving in bus and truck 
pment—as well as manpower-— 
id follow, and that safety would be 
bier because bus and drivers would 
forced to do less overtime work. ‘The 
t gas supply situation would permit 
ha boost. 
0 changes are likely in restrictions 
cting the routes or number of trips 
week for distributive organizations 
retail and wholesale trades. 


* 
ndries Get a Break 
Ho relieve the shortage of foundry 


a (B\V—May] 3’44,p36), WPB has 
¢a deal with War Food Adminis- 
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tration to divert 15,000 Mexicans from 
the pool imported for farm work. Pay 
off for WFA is greater celerity in pro 
duction of farm machinery. Output of 
3,000,000 internal combustion engines 
needed this year for farm machinery, 
trucks, and other purposes hangs on 
finding more common labor for the 
foundries. 


° 
More Radio Tubes in Sight 


A larger supply of radio tubes for 
home sets, commercial broadcasting, 
aviation, and other purposes is expected 
to result from WPB’s effort to induce 
the Army and Navy to base their re- 
quirements on actual needs, not esti- 
mates. 

‘The services now are taking inven- 


tory of their stocks. Surpluses will flow 
into civilian channels. Tube manufac- 
turers will test and recondition surplus 
supplies, and handle primary distribu- 
tion. 


a 
Trouble for Stove Rationing 


Stove rationing is in a mess. ‘The 
War Production Board believes produc- 
tion of coal and wood heating stoves is 
big enough to warrant taking them off 
rationing. ‘The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration says No, and WPB hasn't been 
able to get up its nerve to tell OPA 
to drop rationing. 

Demand for gas cooking stoves ex- 
ceeds supply, yet manufacturers’ inven- 
tories are piling up. Dealers are wary of 
stocking Victory models. ‘They are hold- 


For every prime contract that the 

Army and Navy have written there 
are about ten subcontracts. As the 
prospect of across-the-board termina- 
tion of government orders comes 
closer, manufacturers who hold these 
subcontracts are getting jittery. Pres- 
sure is building up both in WPB and 
in Congress for special legislation to 
ease the subcontractor through ter- 
mination. 
@ Production Reacts—Subs are wor- 
ried because they suspect that when 
the time comes to present termina- 
tion claims, prime contractors will 
be too busy to look out for them. 
And when they worry, WPB worries. 
Any general uneasiness among war 
contractors usually shows up in the 
production figures. 

How the subs fare is important in 
the long run, too, as the speed with 
which industry can get back to peace- 
time operation will depend largely on 
their situation, simply because there 
are so many of them. 

e@ Inventory Question — Subcontrac- 
tors in most lines are up against two 
distinct termination problems: 

(1) To shorten the time between re- 
ceipt of an order and delivery, they have 
accumulated inventories of raw materials 
and partially fabricated parts; technically 
these inventories are unauthorized, but 
prime contractors and procurement agen 
cies count on them when laying out 
schedules. 

(2) Even when claims are clearly 
chargeable to government business, subs 
are supposed to route them up through 


Termination of Subcontracts Causes Jitters 


primes and wait for settlement payments 
to filter back down. If there’s a hitch 
anywhere along the line, working capital 
will be tied up indefinitely. 

To legitimize their inventories, 

subs want procurement officers to 
give them blanket authority up to a 
specific amount to make up parts in 
anticipation of orders. ‘This would 
take care of the first problem. 
@ Plan Opposed—The other big 
worry of subs—that of payments—is 
tougher. The Murray-George _ ter- 
mination bill, now pending in the 
House, would give procurement offi- 
cers authority to settle directly with 
subs in special cases, but this isn’t 
broad enough to satisfy most second- 
tier contractors. Prime contractors, 
on the other hand, are dead against 
any proposal that would let the gov- 
ernment deal directly with subs and 
charge settlements against their 
accounts. 

So far, the Army and Navy have 
strung along with the prime con- 
tractors, arguing that it would be an 
impossible job to settle with all the 
subs directly. 

@ May Slow Rush Orders—Recently 
several important subs have told the 
services that unless they could be 
sure of protection they would have 
to shorten up inventories which 
would mean slower delivery on rush 
orders. This has made no difference 
in top policy as yet, but it is giving 
contracting officers down the line a 


bad case of fidgets. 
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Peace came...with 
Improved Heating 


“Our entire force was up in arms. Some 
complained about too much heat... 
Others complained about not enough. 
Windows went up...and came down! 
Uneven heating was a cause of constant 
annoyance. 


“To end complaints, the management in- 
stalled a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. Now we have even heat 
all day long. And everyone’s satisfied. The 
management uses less fuel—and we get 
more work done.” 


With the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating, waste of valuable fuel 
through overheating is minimized. It 
assures quick heating-up, full control 
of steam and even room temperatures 
throughout the building. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


—_ 
Actual surveys made by Webster Engi- 
neers show that seven out of ten large 
buildings in America (many less than ten 
years old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed. 


For information on improved heating sys- 
tems, consult “Performance Facts”. This 
free booklet contains case studies of 268 
modern steam heating installations and 
typical results obtained with the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N, J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1884 


The Webster Outdoor Thermostat automatically 
changes heating rate when outdoor temperature 
changes. This device is part of the Webster Moder- 
ator System, a central heat control that is saving 
fuel for hundreds of America’s commercial, indus- 
trial and institutional buildings. 


ing onto would-be purchasers’ ration cer- 
tificates, urging them to wait until some- 
thing better comes along. 

Production of needle valve oil stoves 
is ample, but rationing will continue 
because kerosene is in short supply. 


a 
Production Shift Agreed 


lo prevent dislocation of the elec- 
tronic industry's production operations 
and employment, WPB is urging man- 
ufacturers of air-born¢ equipment to 
subcontract work to ground apparatus 
producers. Army and Navy requirements 
for air-borne equipment are doubling, 
but requirements for ground radar and 
ground radio apparatus are falling 
sharply. 

The Navy’s requirements, previously 


| only half as much as the Army’s, now 


are moving ahead. 


s 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Truckmen feel that they suffer more 
than the railroads from the continued 
suspension of the increase in rail 
freight rates, but they aren't particu- 
larly worried because they are con- 
fident the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will reinstate the boost sooner 
or later. 

Congress wants to ditch “war time” 
and turn back the clocks one hour. 
But congressmen are looking for an 
excuse—one that will yield credit with 
gry farm voters and at the same time 
not saddle Congress with the blame 
if changing the clocks should hamper 
war production, 

A slight increase in highway construc 
tion and repair is certain this year. ‘The 
Public Roads Administration won't 
estimate how much, but absolute neces- 
sities will generate a program that 
WPB can’t turn down. ‘The permit sys 
tem which restricted movement. of 
asphalt has been suspended. 
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THE COVER 


Having conquered France's ill-fated 
Maginot Line by going around it, the 
Nazis paradoxically have fortified the 
“invasion” coast with a similar bulwark 
—the Atlantic Wall, a massive barrier 
which can be outflanked from the air. 
Riddled by incessant aerial combat, the 
German air umbrella—the Luftwaffe— 
is believed inadequate to stave off the 
myriad bombers and transports which 
the Allied command is expected to use 
to carry history’s greatest mass of para- 
troopers to force open the back door of 
Hitler’s Channel fortress. 


re ) 


IS FOR 


PARATROOPE} 


Our U. S. Paratroopers usi 
more ways than they, o1 


For example: 


Back Pads Gun Sight 
Blouse Hand Grenades 
Boots Helmet 
Canteens Insignia 

Flare Parts Materiel Drop- 
Gas Masks covers 
Goggles Medicine Kit 
Gun Mechanism Respirator 


Sewing Kit 


The War has dramatized | 
satility and the essentiality of | 


Cut Felt Parts. 

We invite inquiries for samp! 
thoritative data, or expert a: 
The obligation is always ours. 


WRITE FOR “THE STORY OF FELT” 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 


New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelph 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dall 
St. Louis; Seattle 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PAR 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINER 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBR 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FEL! 
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Watch invasion for the answers to many questions on the farm-food outlook. 

It is commonly assumed that we shall have to rebuild or re-equip most of 
the factories in liberated Europe. The Nazis already have stripped many 
plants, will strip more as they retreat; and we have found it necessary to bomb 
key manufacturing centers contributing to Hitler's army. 

However, it isn’t so certain that the Wehrmacht will be able to scorch 
this yeor’s harvests in countries such as France (8W—May13'44,p107). 
Speedy advances of the Allied armies can save a great deal. 

This, as much as a good crop at home, will play a major part in the food 
supply for 1945 as well as for 1944 

& 
Improved prospect for the wheat harvest in this country and Canada is 
the most important crop news right now. But the overabundant rains that 
have proved a boon to wheat have set back planting of oats and corn. 

The Dominion is planting an estimated 21,325,800 acres of wheat this 
year, up nearly 4,000,000 from 1943's small acreage. If the United States 
harvests the expected 662,275,000 bu. of winter wheat, the supply will top 
last year by 130,000,000 and be one of the largest crops since the last war. 

Soil is so wet, however, that planting of oats will fall short of farmers’ 
spring intentions (BW—Mar.25'44,p9) of 46,000,000 acres. The situation 
can be saved if corn, soybeans, and grain sorghums are seeded in the land at 
first earmarked for oats. Headlights are being put on tractors to keep them 
moving round the clock getting fields ready 

This is the farm-front battle to raise the feed for our record livestock 
herds—to put meat, poultry, eggs, and dairy products on the table 

® 


Changes in the grain situation are being dramatized on Chicago’s Board 
of Trade. Prices of July and September futures—which reflect speculators’ 
bets on conditions a few months from now—have tumbled in the past two 
weeks. 

Rye, though much less important for food and feed than wheat and corn 
and oats, is the speculative bellwether—simply because Washington author- 
ities have fewer strings on it. It flopped 10¢ in as many days. 

There seem to be three major reasons for this slump in grains: 

(1) Livestock is being rushed to market for want of feed now, so demand 
for grain may be proportionately reduced later in the year. 

(2) Traders remember that the Corn Belt was flooded—not just too wet 
—at this time last year, yet produced the second biggest crop in history with 
the help of a hot summer and a late fall. 

(3) Synthetic rubber plants are producing at 170% of rated capacity; 
when petroleum takes up its full share of the load, less wheat will be needed 
to make alcohol for the rubber program. 

& 


Everything that spells additional grain means more flour, cereal, and seed 
at home and for impoverished Europe. And here are some side issues: 

Cattle: Growers are increasing sales. They hope (1) to avoid a feed 
crisis; (2) to prevent a stockyard glut that would engulf government support 
prices; and (3) to get beef off ration points. 

Hogs: Heavy marketing has forced the government to put support prices 
under even lightweight animals; farmers, with a variety of worries, have 
reversed the earlier process of feeding porkers up to too-high poundages. 
Poultry: Chicks and young chickens on farms on May 1 totaled 464,- 
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876,000—down 1.4% from 1943 but 33% above the 1933-42 average. 

Fruits: Despite spring frosts, your grocer wil! have more peaches, cherries, 
citrus to sell you this year than last (even though the enlarged pack of canned 

fruits may go mostly to the Army and Navy). 

Sugar: Imports are up; however, wet weather has cut sugar beet acreage. 

* 
Sharp reduction in factory wage earners still is the most arresting feature 
of American business—and the greatest enigma on the production front. 

Manufacturing employment is down from 14,000,000 last November to 
13,200,000 now. Declines are right across the board except for railroading 
which shows a gain of almost 5% in the last four months. War plants seem 
to be just as hard hit as any others. 

Nobody—anywhere—has more than a guess on what this is going to 
mean to war output. There are too many cross-currents: manpower controls, 
cutbacks, labor hoarding, shifting around. But the over-all symptoms are 
those of manpower shortage. 

Byproduct: lower payrolls, lower consumer purchasing power, less bid 
ding for scarce goods, less danger of runaway prices. 

° 
Steel production has receded ever so slightly (chart, page 16), but the decline 
still is tiny despite a drop in employment of 4% since November. 

Expansion in demand is still largest for landing craft, heavy artillery, 
shells for the big guns, and steel conta‘ners to package shells. Loose talk in 
Washington is 20,000,000 tons within a year for shell containers. The indus- 
try simply couldn't roll that much and keep up with other war business; the 
trade says closer to 5,000,000 tons, but even that is equa! to all the auto 
industry would use in a whopping year. 

° 
It’s getting so you have to have a top priority rating to get any corrugated or 
solid fiber shipping containers. |!m March, with production at a new high, 
22.5% went on AA-]1 priorities and 40% on AA-2X; only 1.1% of the total 
was distributed to those holding ratings under AA-5. 

Reason, obviously, is that this paperboard packages war goods. Mean- 
while, paper bags for civilians are getting scarcer and scarcer. 

2 
Will Clayton’s decision that Treasury Procurement will sell “57 varieties” of 
consumer goods sounds a little facetious, but it isn’t. 

Actually, cutting the categories to anything like as few as 57 means real 
progress in simplifying the number of names which federal agencies call sim- 
ilar products. Classification of commodities has been a back-breaker. 

Treasury Procurement’s 57 varieties, sale of which will be managed by 
Ernest Olrich, president of Munsingwear (BW—May6'44,p26), probably will 
encompass as many as 150,000 separate types of items ultimately. 

This week Olrich was busy negotiating sale of 578 new passenger autos; 
next week he opens bids on 5,000,000 sq. ft. of tanned sheep shearlings (long 
on the priority list to make airmen’s woolly outer garments). 

ae 
Watch for a new study under auspices of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment on demobilization, termination of contracts, and surplus disposal. 

Result of months of painstaking effort, it condenses and analyzes a mass 
of facts that no farsighted management will want to miss. 
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§ Latest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


£ INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . = *2399 +2400 240.0 241.1 234.7 


ODUCTION 
Keel Ingot Operations EOS EEE EP LA oe Pee 99.2 99.4 99.5 97.8 98.6 


noduction of Automobiles and Trucks................... 2.02 ce cee cece 15,680  +15,635 17,330 19,300 19,675 
‘gineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $5,738 $6,759 $6,155 $8,656 $11,925 
rectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)....................0...044. 4,238 4,234 4,307 4,483 3,969 
ii CME, BOM MLD. «vec cscc ccc cccccccccnsesesseeseces 4,502 4,519 4,432 4,436 3,984 
suminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............ 2.0... 2c cece ee eeee 2,025 2,060 2,003 499 1,655 


ADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 81 83 81 83 81 
4) Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...................2.00.5. 59 59 51 42 55 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $21,725 $21,614 $21,295 $19,514 $16,741 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +8% ++418% + 23% + 10% +12% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......................00000, 32 42 33 30 77 


tS (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 249.7 249.6 249.8 243.8 244.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 163.2 162.7 163.0 160.5 160.0 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 222.3 222.1 222.4 212.5 206.5 
Methed Steel Composite (Steck, tom)... 2... 2.6 cc ccc ee esc ences $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 

p Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)........ 2... - 6.6.6 eee eee ee eens $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... 2... 20-66 eee ee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)....... 2.2.0.0... 0.0000. c cece $1.64 $1.64 $1.64 $1.55 $1.38 
ugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)......... Sah aie sos swn Stee acs 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................0 000000 eee 20.96¢ 20.95¢ 21.0l¢ 19.78¢  20.97¢ 
is eee Cee ens ne de nesta cveccccdketne daemons $1.305 $1.300 $1.315 $1.266 $1.328 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..............0. 0 cece eee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


ANCE 


Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............0.0.0.2005 95.5 95.9 94.3 89.1 93.5 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.65% 3.65% 3.68% 3.84% 3.91% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.73% 2.73% 2.74% 2.71% 2.74% 
(all Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 1% 3% 8-3 % 8-i% 8-3 % 
NKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 34,932 34,649 33,766 32,039 30,051 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 50,611 50,674 51,596 52,051 47,289 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting.member banks................ 6,015 6,035 6,188 6,451 5,767 
\ecurities Loans, reporting member banks... ... . hiner aiden ieee kiwi bel 1,818 1,882 2,089 2,437 1,979 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 37,635 37,613 38,089 7,732 33,799 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 2,809 2,805 2,887 2,836 3,096 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 800 800 1,000 1,080 1,733 
lotal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 13,713 13,730 13,106 10,231 6,526 
reliminary, week ended May 13th. + Revised. 


cling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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HELP HIM GET THAT 
LONG DISTANCE CALL 


THROUGH TONIGHT 


You can do it by not using Long Distance between 7 and 10 P. M. 


Those are the night-time hours when many service men are off 


duty and it’s their best chance to call the folks at home. 
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Vill the National War Labor Board 
trong cnough when the time comes 
«ject the wage increase demands of 
C.1.O. Umited Steelworkers and 
ke the ruling stick? 
(ir will the board’s prestige be so 
“ered by that time that President 
evelt will have nothing left to do 
+ adjust the wage formula after a 
-| strike and set up a new board? 
Pressure fianaehes questions are 
¢ asked in Washington as a result 
the unprecedented hammering from 
warters that is bumping the agency 
) gisis to crisis. ‘The fundamental 
stion thus is brought into clearer 
- Is the framework within which 
\LB works adequate to meet the 
blem? 


Unless 


NWLB is able to win a 
er foothold within the: next few 
‘s, it will not be in a position to 
ea final “No” to the steelworkers. 
Yet, there is every indication that a 
rity of the members of the board 
¢ resolutely determined to reject the 
kelworkers’ demand for a 17¢-an-hour 
seral wage boost (page 93) on the 
ind that they have received all that 
coming to them under the Little Steel 


AST FERRY 


t distance between the West and 
at coasts shrank again last week 
hen two North American Mustangs 
raked across-country for a brace of 
kw records. Hot off the assembly 
ne with a complement of war gear 


ultiple Issues Stagger NWLB 


Survival of wage stabilization, and of the board itself, 
pends on agency’s success in handling the explosive cases await- 
, action now. Steelworkers’ demands may force the showdown. 


yardstick, leaving it up to Roosevelt to 
uphold or reverse them on appeal. 

e The Storm Rages—Meanwhile, the 
board is trying to weather the present 
storm—the long line of defiances and 
potential defiances from Sewell L. Av- 
ery, chairman of the board of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. and president of 
U.S. Gypsum Co., minor defiances 
from other employers, machinists and 
steelworkers’ strikes against the board 
on the West Coast, labor unrest in De 
troit growing out of efforts of the Fore 
man’s Assn. of America to establish it 
self there (page 102), and the renewed 
attack by employer members of the 
board on its maintenance-of-member- 
ship policies. 

Critics of the board within the gov- 
emment contend that its fundamental 
weakness is its tripartite nature. They 
would reconstitute it as an all-public 
body, enforcing labor rules and regula- 
tions as a court of final arbitration. 

e Testing the Theory—8oard defenders 
insist, however, that representation of 
labor and management is the board’s 
main strength; that recognized man- 
agement and labor spokesmen are in a 
better position than the public mem- 


bers to obtain comphance from defiant 
colleagues. 

This theory is now being tested with 

the present effort to get the board out 
from under its current crises. 
@ Had Little Effect—In the most dra 
matic case, imvolvying Montgomery 
Ward (page 106), the fact that the 
board’s management men.bers joined 
with the others in sending its troubles 
to the White House had little effect on 
Sewell Avery. An all-public board, estab 
lished in law, and armed with power to 
enforce its own decisions, conceivably 
might have made more of an impression 
on Avery than the quasilegal, semivol 
untary NWLB structure. 

Avery is challenging the board in 

cases involving war establishments in 
the following cities: New York, Detroit, 
Denver, Oakland, Calif., Portland, Ore., 
and Springfield, Ill. He is expected to 
ignore a recent NWLB maintenancce-of 
membership order covering St. Paul, 
Minn., and probably will come into 
conflict witlf NWLB over his seized and 
returned Chicago propertics the next 
time the board issues an order concern- 
ing them. 
@Case Is Certified—The Springfield 
case, involving Ward's war plant subsid- 
iary, the Hummer Mfg. Co., has been 
certified to the White House for presi 
dential action (BW —May!3'44,p19). 
‘The Ohio plant of Avery's gypsum com- 
pany also ioe challenged the board in 
a maintenance-of-membership case. 

The board’s current strategy is to 
force a showdown in connection with 


and extra long-range fuel tanks, the 
stock P-51’s were inspected and fueled 
at Los Angeles (left), then took off a 
minute apart on a routine ferry trip. 
The second plane, with Col. Clair 
Peterson of Fargo, N. D., in the cock- 
pit, carried a light gas load, spent 6 
min. and 24 sec. at Kansas City, Kan., 


replenishing, but winged into Man- 
hattan’s LaGuardia Field just 6 hr. 
and 314 min. after the start—averag- 
ing 378.54 m.p.h. for the 2,464-mi. 
trip. The first plane, flying nonstop, 
was piloted by Col. Jack Carter of Pas- 
adena, Calif., and came in 8 min. later 
for an average of 370.2 m.p.h. 


Hummer, hoping to get a clear cnough 
settlement to dispose of the other cases 
at the same time. 

@ Board Is Optimistic—Defiance of the 
board by other employers is not viewed 
too seriously by NWLB, except to the 
extent that these cases are offshoots of 
\very’s actions—which, — incidentally, 
have been successful to date. Once 
Avery is disposed of, other employers 
will present little difficulty, the board 
believe ‘ 

Ihe board’s troubles on the labor 
side also grow out of the low esteem 
into which the Ward troubles have 
pushed the board. 

In addition, the checkered history of 

the coal strike case has convinced other 
labor leaders that the board can be 
frightened. 
@ More Strikes—The conciliation Serv- 
ice of the Dept. of Labor today is 
handling about twice as many strike 
cases as a year ago. Many of these strikes 
are designed to force certification to 
NW LB. Others are attributed to war 
tensions and to resentment against pres- 
cnt wage policies. 

An outstanding example: A.F’.L. and 
C.1.O. shipworkers in the San Francisco- 
Oakland area have refused to work on 
new ships (after their trial runs) since 
last January until this week (page 97) 
because of an involved controversy over 


rates of pay 


An even tougher case, perhaps, is the 
unstable Detroit situation created by the 
foremen’s strikes. Given only half a loaf 
by the National Labor Relations Board— 
the right to be protected from discrim- 
inatory discharges, but not the right to 
normal collective bargaining relations— 
the foremen have been striking to force 
NWLB to consider the case as an ordi- 
nary labor dispute with the board set- 
ting the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment for incorporation in a collec- 
tive bargaining contract. 

@ Fears Denunciation—But the board 
hesitates to move faster than the NLRB 
is willing to go, even though such an 
approach might stabilize the situation. 
‘The board knows that it would be 
roundly denounced for violating the 
Wagner act if it seriously considered 
ordering Detroit employers to sign con- 
tracts with the foremen’s union. This 
weck the board called in Gen. H. H. 
Amold of the Army Air Forces to end 
the strike by waving the flag, thus avert- 
ing seizure by the President of the 13 
affected war plants. But the foremen’s 
grievances are still unsettled. 

@ Crucial 'Test—The survival of NWLB, 
as at present constituted, and of wage 
stabilization, as anchored to the Little 
Steel formula, hangs on the degree of 
success with which the board handles 
disposition of these explosive pending 
cases, 
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Since the defense program—in June, 
1940—began to boost demand for steel 
beyond capacity, ingot output has (1) 
expanded gradually as new mills have 
been built, and (2) fluctuated season- 
ally. Peak production is hit early each 
spring and autumn, only to slow down 
in the summer heat and winter cold. 
Operations now are due for another 
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dip—one that will be aggravated by 
the loss of under-26 draftees, and will 
not be tempered by any further ex- 
pansion in steel capacity, This drop 
in tonnage will at least offset any 
slight decline in war demands for 
steel in the third quarter, and so steel 
allocations for civilians are not apt 
to increase, and may even decrease. 


A Boom Returns 


Shift to bigger 
puts the machine-too 
back in high gear, bu: 
new set of problems 


A year ago machinc-tool 
told that the end of their 
was in sight, and they w« 
take on subcontracts for dir 
ucts as theif machine-too 
evitably slipped. 

@ Output Drops—Since th« 

try’s production of machi: 

sharply from more than $ 

to around $50,000,000 a n 

orders were abandoned. W | 

armed services freely adn 

few machine tools would 
compared with the outpouri 

1943. Our predictions wer 
shipments this year would 

they reached $325,000,000, 

with $1,300,000,000 in 1 
Oct.23'43,p20). 

@ Unexpected Programs—But 

ton miscalculated. Unexpect 

grams for large shells (1' 
240-mm.), for heavy artill 
May13'44,p107), for bigger 

gines, and tools for Russia, 

with substantial but dwindlin: 

of requirements for other port 

war program, have brought ma 
builders spectacularly to the f 
Because of the urgency of tli 
mands, machine-tool builders 

asked to step up opcrations imn 

It is not a problem casy of 
Present thinking is that the 

total shipments will not go up 

stay close to current levels for 

instead of dropping as had lx 
pected. 

@ Labor Problem—Machine-tool con 
panies have been told that they mu 
get the orders for the new programs ¢ 
rect from war contractors. ‘There wil 
be no resumption of pool orders. 

Builders seme been requested 
carry through with their subcontra 
nonmachine-tool work while assumin 
the new machine-tool burden. 

The industry has been strippin 

down the number of employces in lat 
months, principally by not replacin 
those drafted into the services. Now 
is almost impossible to get more me! 
on short notice. 
@ Orders Spread—The sudden upsury 
of war business has not struck all ma 
chine-tool builders. Makers of 
purpose machines are in a frenzy, deli 
eries having lengthened. 


SpCcia 


Even companies producing gener! 


purpose tools find their backlog 
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ger. Turret lathe builders 
pl. Shell-turning machines, 
1 little has been heard re- 
eC goo into their own again. 
discomfort of sales depart- 
ashington is busy spreading 
ders, even if a buyer prefers 
ill its schedules for machine 
me type with one company. 
idl m is designed to assure the 
sickest deliveries. 
Cancellations Feared—Fear is ex- 
in certain machine-tool circles 
of this newly found business 
washed out as and when the 
nt discovers around the coun- 
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ressed 
hat SOl 
ae 
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ty idle machines that are adaptable to 
she requirements of 


the programs 
bhead. 

Federal officials, however, minimize 
the chances that anything will turn up 
to reduce materially the size of the new 
sequirements. 
ePostwar Tools—With the industry 

taking chances on cancellations of the 
new war orders, James Y. Scott, presi- 
dent of the Van Norman Co., and 
yresident of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Assn., suggests that a 

lution of the problem would be to 
low the industry to begin making 
ome machine tools for postwar civilian 

s (BW—Dec.18’43,p$). 

That would help in two ways—it 
vould put the industry in position to 
mect immediately any sudden and 
varied demands of the military services 
for the duration by keeping a substan- 
sil portion of the industry’s facilities 
busy on machine tools rather than on 

related work, and it would enable 
makers Of civilian goods to start re- 
equipping for postwar production and 
emove the present prospect of long 
delays after the war ends. 
*Apprehensive — Despite the sudden 
emergence of new war programs, 
machine-tool builders are apprehensive 
about the years ahead. 

They feel bitter about having been 
tripped by renegotiation of $54,000, 
00 on 1942 business, $39,500,000 out 
fnet profits and $14,500,000 in reduc- 
tion of postwar refunds. On a volume 
f $1,300,000,000 that year, the final 
net is estimated to have been $48,000,- 
00, or 3.6% of sales. What will re- 
main after 1943 negotiations is a moot 
question. However, the industry is en- 
couraged by the conciliatory tone of re- 
negotiation conversations. 
ne Big Hope—Machine-tool 

uilders realize that after the war they 
must choose between cutting down 
their plants and adding to lines of non- 
uachine-tool products. 

“They feel that the consumer goods 
icld has selling and distribution prob- 
ems about which they know —— 
nevertheless the nearer they can get 
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FASCIST BOOMERANG 


Developed chiefly to bulwark Musso- 
lini’s war schemes, Sardinia’s modern 
coal mines are now an important fac- 
tor in the intensified Allied drive 
against the war machine of I] Duce’s 
partner—Hitler. A primary objective 
in last summer’s Italian invasion, Sar- 
dinia now ships out (above) great quan- 
tities of low-grade coal to fuel locomo 


tives on the supply run between 
Naples and the Gustav front, thereby 
relieving the Allies of the necessity 
of importing coal into the area from 
Britain and the United States, and 
releasing vital shipping space. Oper 
ated by the Allied Control Commis- 
sion, the mines are destined for a 
major role in the revitalization of 
Italy’s industry, as well as in the initial 
reconstruction of neighboring nations 


new products to that field, the more 
they can help to offset the tremendous 
variations to which the industry is ac- 
customed. 

The big hope for postwar business in 

machine tools may lie in the ability of 
the machinc-tool industry to help U.S 
manufacturers reduce their costs. 
e@ Trend in Tools—In line with this de- 
velopment is a trend toward “process” 
machine tools as against “operational” 
machine tools. (The process machine 
tool takes a unit and moves it through 
a cycle of 20 to 30 different operations 
and turns out a finished product.) 

In the redesign of machine tools, 

leading machine-tool people believe the 
only sound approach is the market ap- 
proach. Secondary items such as floor 
space, streamlining, and various gad- 
gets are of value only so far as they help 
the machine-tool user to cut his pro- 
duction costs. 
e@ Export Markets—Aside from domes- 
tic business, the machine-tool industry 
expects to comb the world for orders 
after the war. It anticipates that Rus- 
sia will be an active buyer. A number 
of companies have been surveying the 
possibilities of the Latin-American mar- 
ket. China, India, and other countries 
arouse varying degrees of interest. 

One source of alarm is the consent 


given by the U.S. State Dept. and the 
Foreign Economic Administration, with- 
out consulting the industry, to the sug 
gestion of the Australian government 
that Australian machine-tool distribu 
tors be allowed only 3% commission 
on machines imported from the United 
States, whereas the regular discount 
permitted distributors importing Brit 
ish-made machines is 10%. (This dif- 
ferential on commissions extends the 
preferential policy set by the Ottawa 
pacts under which high tariffs are levied 
on goods imported into British posses 
sions from non-Empire countries.) 
@ Sale of Surplus Tools—Present in the 
mines of all machine-tool builders is the 
effect that surplus government-owned 
machine tools will have on their post- 
war business. The industry’s planning 
committee, headed by W. P. Kirk, vice 
president of Pratt & Whitney, is urg 
mg speedy disposal of the machines as 
soon as they become surplus and their 
use at home to bring U.S. manufactur- 
ing facilities up-to-date before opening 
the door to foreign buyers. 
Appointment by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. of A. G. Bryant as adviser 
on machine-tool disposal encourages 
the industry to believe that RFC in- 
tends to make a practical approach to 
the disposal problem. 
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PLANE OF STEEL 


Demonstrating some of its 10,400- 
lb. freight capacity by taking an am- 
bulance and an amphibious jeep 
aboard (left) is the Navy’s new RBI 
Conestoga cargo plane—made of spot- 
welded stainless steel. Built in the 
new plant of Philadelphia’s Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co., which normally 
builds railroad cars, the RBI is the 
first steel aircraft of its size and the 


first designed primarily for naval 
freight. Among its features is a 25x8x 
8-ft. level and unobstructed cargo 
hold extending from the bulbous nose 
(right) to a novel rear hatch that 
doubles as a loading ramp or platform. 
More revolutionary is its skin, much 
of which was rolled to a .008-in. thick- 
ness by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
and applied and trussed with 1,500,- 
000 welds. Designed for over-water 
duty, the big two-engined plane has a 


A 


2,500-mi. maximum rang 
165 m.p.h., and takes off ; 
ft.—fully loaded. By insert 


stretchers, the plane can juickh 
converted into a_ passe! 1” 
trooper, or hospital transport. T] 


RB] represents one of thc 

kept secrets; for although i 
two years in the works, d wer 
not generally known until this week 
long after Budd began ma 

tion of the Conestoga. 


Bid for Power 


Ickes’ Interior Dept. asks 
control of all the hydroelectric 
projects hereafter developed by 
the federal government. 


Secretary Harold L. Ickes. chief of 
the nation’s largest electric power hold 
ing company—the Interior Dept.—called 
in the first team last week in his drive 
to capture all hydroelectric power 
henceforth developed by the govern- 
ment. 

e Asks Commitment—The first team 
consisted of President Roosevelt, who 
wrote a Senate Commerce subcommit- 
tee, currently considering the $420,- 
000,000 rivers and harbors bill, asking 
that hereafter the Interior Dept. be 
authorized to sell any power not needed 
to operate the dam at which it is 
generated. Following its consideration 
of the rivers and harbors bill, the sub- 
committee, headed by Sen. John H. 
Overton of Louisiana, will take up the 
$810.000.000 flood control bill. 

e Many Projects—Between them, the 
two bills contain twelve power projects 
to be developed as soon as possible, 
another four reasonably soon after the 
end of the war, and almost countless 
possibilities for later years. If -either 
of the bills becomes law with the 
amendment requested by the President, 
Ickes’ power domain would move east 
of the Mississippi River for the first 
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time. Ickes’ enlistment of the Presi- 
dent followed defeat in the House of 
a similar amendment. Under it, Ickes 
would have been given jurisdiction over 
all surplus power from projects author- 
ized by the rivers and harbors bill, as 
well as jurisdiction over operation of 
all these power facilitics, and authority 
to buy or crect such transmission lines 
and facilities as he desires. 

@ Gets Support—The amendment was 
proposed at the request of Ickes and 
under the implied threat of a veto. 
Having failed to carry the House, Ickes 
called on Roosevelt for help. 

Strictlv as a sideline, Ickes recently 
drew the support of Sen. Burnet R. 
Maybank of South Carolina, who pro- 
posed broad development of the rivers 
of his state, with Ickes controlling the 
power. 

@ More Popular in West—Ickes’ chances 


of success in controlling power from , 


rivers and harbors and flood control in- 
stallations are best in the Senate. Since 
a western state has in the Senate as 
many votes as an eastern state, Ickes’ 
support is stronger than it is in the 
House, where voting favors the East, 
with its proportional representation. 
Ickes’ popularity is greater in the 
West, where he has for years dispensed 
federal largesse for reclamation, irriga- 
tion, navigation, power, and the numer- 
ous other federal activities he controls. 
In a Senate-House conference commit- 
tee, Ickes might overcome House op- 
position, as each bill is loaded with 
projects which contain more federal 
money than congressmen might care 


to risk losing for their dist: 
by failure of passage or by \ 


@ Would Move East—A 
angle of Ickes’ latest mo 


opportunity it gives him to 
of the Mississippi. Current Ickes 
power empire lies entirely in t \\ 
its easternmost system being the $ 
west Power Administration w! 

the output of Oklahoma’s | 
Dam, Arkansas’ Norfolk D 
Texas’ Denison Dam, the 

about ready to go on the line. 

@A Disputed Question—To 

tent Ickes would constitute a t 

the Tennessee Valley Auth 
crossing the Mississippi is momentar 
in dispute, for the T'VA’s auton 
guarded jealously by its congressiona 
supporters. But with the Maybank proj 
ects in South Carolina, the Savannah 
Alabama-Coosa, and Georgia’s Allatoot 
projects, he would have a tidy syste 
in the Southeast. 

He would move into the 
Atlantic states with Pennsylvania's Ray 
town project on the Susquehann 
River, and, when they are bi 
three Ohio River basin projects tota 


+ 


340,000 kw., all of which are in thé 


current flood control bill. 


e And Steam, Too—All this would & 


augmented by whatever Ickes migh 
pick up in the way of steam capaci 
to firm up this hydro, from the dozen 
odd government-owned stations 
the Mississippi built to serve wa 
plants and sought by the Presid 


incorporation into public systems afte 


the war (BW—Dec.] 8°43,p48). 
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eterans Protest 


Medical information on 
«charge papers scares many 
id-be employers. Army to 
op offending terms. 


Men and women discharged from 
. military services have been com- 
pining that would-be employers are 
ig them up because of medical 
q notations on their discharge 
sets. Neuropsychiatric and incom- 
ent are among the terms that cause 


SSE 


tory 
il 


ty 


1Dic. 
[erm Is Banned—' his week the Army 
k steps to remedy the situation by 


iG ering that the offending word “psy- 
5 wellffoncurotic” be dropped in_ referring 
] beer \diers discharged or Selective Serv- 


egistrants rejected. 
But the War Dept. realizes the enor- 
y of the problem and is pinning 
‘OUGT. hopes on educating the public, prin- 
sally employers, to the broad scope 
‘Amy medical terms. ‘To many an 
sployer, a psychoneurotic is someone 
tl be afraid to hire, and few employ- 
know that the Army’s term incom- 
tat means only that the soldier is 


Wer “ 


terate. 
Many Disabilities—As of Apr. 1, all 
Ich ches of the armed forces had dis- 


WW ged 1,290,000 persons, of whom 
th#li§s,000 had “‘disabilities.”” The second 
gest group Of 431,000 separated by 
wecial order” included the neuro- 
chiatric, Over-age, men with depend- 

its, and others in categories on which 

War Dept. won't furnish numbers. 

it cgi One estimate puts discharges for psy- 
eat t@oneurotic causes at about 200,000 and 
haiicctions at induction stations at 1,300,- 


nd 


my ifProtests Expected—Currently — the 
ionameoblem is small, according to the Amer- 
proj™man Legion, which has handled less 
inahjfan 100 cases, but when demobilization 


lly starts and jobs become scarcer, 
stengmen with a public medical history are 
pected to protest loudly. 
Supposedly Confidential—At present 
Raye Adjutant General’s Office fills out 
form which contains two statements 
_ th@@fat can cause trouble for veterans. One 
alingm™es the soldier's physical disabilities, 
| th@ie other the mental or physical causes 
« discharge. 
d bq This record is supposed to go only 
right™ the AGO files and to his local draft 
ity@m@ard. It is not on the soldier’s copy. 
ut in a small town, knowledge on fle 
a draft board sometimes becomes 
iblic property. 
‘elective Service, which is charged 
ith getting veterans reinstated in their 
jobs, is now working to eliminate 
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those statements that hamper veterans’ 
em loyment opportunities. 
e Not Regulation—Army company 
commanders and especially company 
clerks cause even more trouble for dis- 
charged men by placing medical history 
under “remarks” on discharge papers. 

Although no Amny regulation exists 
authorizing a discharging officer to put 
the medical history of a soldier on his 
discharge papers, the War Dept. realizes 
the difficulty of checking its clerical 
staff. Officials hope to convince em- 
ployers that such terms as neuropsychi- 
atric aren't grounds necessarily for not 
hiring a man. Even insomnia falls under 
the term. 
@ Stigma Avoided—No one maintains 
that if a man has a real mental or physi- 
cal fault, it should be ke pt secret from 
employers, but the grievance lies in be 
ing labeled with a fancy medical term 
which scares jobs away. 

lo avoid thus stigmatizing men re 
jected for 
being mentally 


service on the suspicion of 
unfit, the Army has 
ordered that the term psychoncurotic 
be dropped. The reason to be given in 
the future will be ‘“‘not suited for mili 
tary service.” 

@ Return to Normal—Psychiatrists at Ft. 
Myer, Va., assert strongly that psycho- 
neurotics should not be unemployable 
because the Army didn’t want them. A 
return to normal living conditions, says 
the Surgeon Gencral’s Office, usually 


ends maladjustments caused by regi 
mentation, discipline, loss of emotional 
security, terror of combat, or radical 
changes in environment. 

@ Medical History Ignored—Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Veterans Administra 
tor, whose duties include finding jobs for 
disabled veterans, has ordered his staff 
to disregard the official medical history 
of discharged men and women. 

The American Legion is backing a 
measure in Congress which would sct 
up procedures permitting changes to be 
made on discharge papers so that past 
errors can be corrected. To date the 
legion, acting on behalf of servicemen, 
has encountered numerous difficultics 
including an insufficient number of dox 
tors to make examinations. 
® Fears for Youngsters—The U.S. Pim 
ployment Service reports that during the 
ten vears after July 1, 1933, it found 
3,019,329 jobs for applicant veterans of 
this and the last war. In_ the 
months ending Apr. 1, its veteran place- 
ments totaled 373,950. 

Many USES offices are privately dis 
tressed about the young veterans who've 
never held before joining 
Dead-end jobs of the routine sort are 
the ones these youngsters usually get, 
which promise nothing for their future. 
Counsellors think the educational and 
vocational aids embodied in the G. I. 
bill of nghts now up before Congress 
will lessen this difficulty. 


ThITi 


jobs up. 


READY FOR TOURISTS 


Dedication of the 123-mi. Overseas 
Highway between Florida City and 
Key West this week climaxed an en- 
gineering feat that assures postwar 
settlement and development of the 
island chain in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Only 89 mi. of the road and four of 
its 23 bridges are new work; the rest 
follow an old route (BW —Mar.26'38, 
p32) and 19 unreinforced concrete 


bridges of the Florida East Coast Ry., 
which was blown out of overseas busi- 
ness by the 1935 hurricane. These 
30-year-old viaducts, one of them 7 mi. 
long, were modified for autos by top- 
ping them with 22-ft. highway decks. 
Road surfaces are of native coral. The 
$11,000,000 project, which includes 
32 mi. of privately built toll roads, 
was 75%, financed by federal funds. 
It cuts 17 mi. from the once tortuous 
run from the mainland to Key West. 
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Flying by Steam 


Chicago inventor claims 
his engine would enable planes 
to fly farther, faster, cheaper 


than conventional aircraft. 


Those postwar hemisphere-hopping 
flights with which commercial airline 


advertisements now whet our wander 
lust may be implemented by a new 
kind of aircraft power. 


A Chicago inventor, Louis C. Trosky, 
and his associates plan to start produc- 
war of a 
steam airplane engine which they say 
“farther, 
faster, higher, and cheaper than is 


tion immediately after the 


will enable planes to 


fly 


possible with even the most powerful 


internal combustion gasoline engines 


now known.” 
@ Tried in 1886—Steam aircraft engines 
date back to 1886 when an ill-fated 


I'rench inventor took off in his steam- 
powered plane with tremendous veloc- 
ity, did a loop, and died in the ensuing 
crash. Later experiments in steam air- 
craft have been stymied for lack of 
burners and boilers good enough, light 
enough, and dependable enough. 
Another difficulty was the diminish- 
ing supply of oxygen as a plane climbs 
into thinner air, But recent research in 
several state universities has discovered 


a means of liberating oxygen from hy- 
drogen in steam, through high pressure 
at high temperature. 

e Oxygen From Exhaust—Using this 
principle, ‘Trosky invented a new type 
of burner which, being confined in a 
sealed chamber, draws its oxygen from 
the exhaust steam of the engine. (The 
same source provides oxygen for the 
plane’s crew in high altitudes.) 

Even at high altitudes, the burner 
produces steam pressure up to 3,600 
lb. per sq. in., its inventor says, with cor- 
responding gain in engine horsepower. 
@ Piston-Type Engine—Trosky’s engine 
is of the piston type, with four cylinders 
opposed in pairs, and burns fuel oil 
such as is commonly used for heating 
homes. 

Even if two or more engines were 
used in one plane, only one boiler 
would be necessary. 

Because the boiler is composed of 
many small  steam-carrying _ tubes, 
Trosky says he can get up a head of 
steam giving 600-lb. pressure, from a 
coil boiler, in two minutes. The steam 
is said not to be lost, as from a rail- 
road locomotive, but that part not used 
for combustion is condensed into water 
and used over again. Hence the water 
reserve is claimed to be no greater than 
the lubrication oil reserve that is re- 
quired for gasoline engines of com- 
parable power. 

@ Moving Parts Reduced—The airplane 
steam engine has only about 6% of the 


FUN THAT PAYS 


Contender for the world’s-oddest-job 
title is a Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 
worker who gets paid just for hurling 
stones at ducks in the Mississippi. The 
purpose is to scare away the blue bills 
which dive for food near the firm’s 
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]14-in. water intake at Alton, II]. This 
activity began recently when many 
fowl, sucked into the pipe, stopped 
the flow of 2,300 gallons a minute 
four times in one week. A scare-crow 
didn’t work; so a hurler was assigned 
in order to save the plant's flour pro- 
duction as well as the ducks’ lives. 


number of moving parts 
engine of the same power 

The fuel oil it burns « 
3,000 more B.t.u.’s thar 
gasoline, pound for poun 
that the laboratory therma 
Trosky’s engine is said to } 
pared with about 28.3 
aviation engines now mac 
@ Postwar Uses—Probab); 
likely postwar commercial f 
steam aircraft engine is f 
and cargo planes makin, 
flights, where they must 
changing atmospheric co: 
maintain regular schedule 
gasoline engines would be | 
by the large quantities of { t 
e@ Higher Altitudes—Anoth tor 
that controls won’t freeze at high lH 
tudes in a steam-driven pl 
the process of cooling and 
steam provides heat for the it of t 
plane. 

Highest altitude attained | 
driven planes is about 45,000 ft. Tros 
predicts his engine will per , 
to reach 50 miles altitude, « t | 
factors, now unknown, that 1 
countered at that 
height, such as the effect of 
in rarified atmosphere. 
@ Commercial Advantages—C 
advantages of high-altitude 
obvious. There are no stor t 
great altitudes, which 
smoother ride for passen; [ 
plane can always find favorable air 
rents at some level, adding s« 
per hour to its speed. There’s less hea 
resistance at higher altitudes because th 
air is thinner. 
@ Little Vibration—Trosky cla tha 
steam engines are well adapted | 
wood and light-metal planes b¢ 
they have a minimum amount of vibr 
tion, to which these matcrials 
ticularly sensitive. His engine cou! 
be used in present-day planes with 
changing their design except to put th 
engines inside the wings—whicli wo 
also increase the plane’s speed by x 
ducing head resistance. (Four engine 
and their cowlings about 8 ft. in diame 
ter account for about 33% of a plane’ 
wind resistance.) 
@ Shorter Takeoff—Installation of stear 
engines in a plane, with _ ally n 
other design change, is figured to in 
crease its speed by 100 to 150 mph 
Such a plane, it is calculated, co 
also by reason of its faster pickup an 
the ability of its engines to reverse tah 
off on land in about one-quarter th 
runway distance now required by gas 
line-powered planes of comparable size 
As soon as the wheels would touch thé 
ground in landing, the pilot would 
verse the engines, so that the prope 
lers would act as brakes. (Ga 
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ably before brakes are applied, lest 
- ground-loop, and therefore they 
«< longer Tunways.) ‘The steam 
: ¢ could | eeoeanallty climb at much 
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ams Lower Costs—Not least of the 
mercial advantages claimed for 
a engines is their lower cost. 

frosky estimates that production 


hould be about half those of 


fS St 


parable gasoline aircraft engines, 
inks to f ewer moving parts, less pre- 
a required in manufacture, and no 


parable lubricating problem. 
He figures the operating cost at 
t 12°> that of gasoline engines be- 
»e of lower lubrication costs, longer 
mice between overhauls, increased 
ciency, engine life 10 to 20 times 
noer than that of gasoline engines, 
J lower fuel cost. 
Easy to Operate—With 800 hours’ 
ig experience in steam-powered 
nes, Lrosky claims they are simpler 
operate than gasoline-engined _ air- 
Wt because of fewer controls to 
eate and fewer gages to watch. 
(he safety factor 1s said to be greater 
use, besides the plane’s gliding 
ze, there’s always enough steam in 
ystem to provide seven minutes 
power flying in case of fuel ex- 
ystion or mechanical breakdown that 
esn't incapacitate the engine. ‘This 
en-minute margin also reduces the 
nce of power “failure at the take- 


Steam for Autos—Trosky has also de- 
ped steam engines for automobiles 
ne of which, with 150 hp., is said 
have had the extraordinary pickup 
(00 m.p.h. within a city block, from 
tunding start. Another inventor, Ab- 
‘Dobel, is working along similar lines 
leveloping a steam engine for use in 
motive equipment. A large bus 
mpany is reported to be considerably 
terested in his work, which is now 
rouded in secrecy. 
lrosky believes that manufacturers of 
cks, passenger buses, cargo ships, and 
her vehicles needing heavy pulling 
ver at low cost will welcome the 
cam engines. 
Right now, with 99% of its engi- 
ering perfected, the steam engine 


its in ‘Trosky’s private laboratory for 


‘ postwar debut. The War Dept.’ s 
reau of Aviation is interested in using 
for postwar military transport pur- 
es. Changing over military planes 
w is considered impractical. 

[vidence of its military importance is 


ut some of the detecting devices now 


d couldn’t report the approach of a 


tam-powered plane, because they de- 


id on detecting the radio waves sent 


it by the ignition systems of gasoline 
mgines now used in planes. 
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BUSES OF MERCY 


To speed transfer of its Pacific battle 
casualties to hospitals, the Navy is 
converting 100-passenger 
trailer buses (above) into huge ambu- 
lances. San Francisco’s Twelfth Naval 


District made the first such change- 


its semr- 


over recently by simply ripping out 
the seats and installing triple-tiered 
bunks (right). 
vides facilities for 20 wounded men— 
five times the capacity of the Navy’s 
regular ambulances. It carries a crew 
of four hospital corpsmen. 


This arrangement pro- 


Packaged Ports 


Complete airport units de- 
veloped by Westinghouse may 
be delivered by air. Flexible, 
standard design is stressed. 


Everything but the cement and the 

site can be bought now for an airport in 
a complete unit. The new “packaged 
airports” recently developed by the 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Co. include lighting, power plants, pre- 
fabricated buildings, communication, 
fueling, dispensary, fire fighting equip- 
ment, and all other elements necessary 
for a complete installation. 
e Basic Assemblies—The packages may 
be shipped by air to any point in the 
world within a few days, and installa- 
tion engineers are available, 

For many months Westinghouse en- 
gineers have been studying airport re- 
quirements on a functional basis in 
which the common elements were 
broken down into basic assemblies. The 
result was a total of 208 assemblies con- 
solidated into 41 assembly sheets, cov- 
ering all equipment needs and combin- 
ing standardization with a wide range of 
flexibility. Full installation instructions 


a 


are furnished and are well illustrated on 
the assembly sheets. 

@ Four Hangar Types—A complete 
equipment is provided for a wide range 
of installations vatying with gceographi- 
cal, climatic, and economic conditions, 
and with the availability of clectric 
power and the proximity of fuel sup- 
plies considered. 

Among the many buildings offered 
are four types of hangars ranging from 
one of the simple nose-type to a large 
unit capable of accommodating planes 
having a wing span of 160 ft. ‘Twenty 
terminal building types are available in 
four basic sizes, each of which has five 
variations. 

The smallest building consists of an 
operations room, housing radio, lighting 
control, and meteorological equipment, 
and a waiting room for passengers. Va- 
rious other units may be added, includ- 
ing wing hiving space for customs 
and immigration services, medical ex- 
amination, and other necessities for in- 
ternational traffic. 

@ Other Uses—Although the Westing- 
house packaged airports were designed 
primarily for airlines, feeder lines, me- 
teorological stations, or remote opera 
tions such as oil, lumber, or mining 
developments, it is possible that they 
will be used for private flying fields, 
resorts, and other similar installations. 
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Latin America and the War 


World conflict brings important changes in the economies 
of the 20 republics which vitally affect the trade relations among 
neighboring states and will influence postwar commerce with U. S. 


During the past five years, | 
going changes, with important impli- 
cations for American postwar business, 
have been under way in the 20 Latin- 
American republics. 

These changes have altered the econ- 

omies of individual countries, have 
affected the economic relations among 
neighboring states and of whole areas, 
and undoubtedly will affect postwar 
U. §.-Latin-American relations. 
@ Changed Balances—At the domestic 
level, individuals have acquired new 
skills, entered new occupations, or ex- 
tended the scope of old activities; indi- 
vidual have in most cases 
risen to new high levels; conditions of 
short supply have resulted in private 
and commercial savings and debt re- 
tircment. 

Within national economies the bal- 


mcomes 


ance between agriculture, mining, and 
industry, between rural and urban 
dwellers, between debtors and credi- 


tors, has changed perceptibly, some- 
times radically. 

@ Production Rises—Under the impact 
of war, the level of Latin-American 
industrial production has risen, on the 
average, between 15% and 20%. 

The level of mineral production is 

now at unprecedented peaks, in some 
important instances more than 100% 
above previous highs; in lesser instances 
even more sharply expanded. Of 
course, few of these spectacular de- 
velopments will outlast the emergency 
war demand for critical raw materials. 
@ Agriculture and Exports—The level of 
agricultural production, with few ex- 
ceptions, has risen during the war. This 
expansion has been of two types: in- 
creased food self-sufficiency in the 
mineral-producing countries, and the 
cultivation and collection of other nat- 
ural products—from rubber and cinchona 
bark (for quinine) to herbs—no longer 
available from the Far East. 

Despite being cut off from Euro- 
pean markets, the level of Latin- 
American exports is, in value, at a peak 
only surpassed during the inflationary 
period which followed the last war 
and is, in volume, at a ten-year high. 
But reflecting wartime shortages in tra- 
ditional supply areas and disruption of 
normal trade relations, Latin-American 
imports are below prewar levels in 
value, and in volume are even lower. 
e Vital Questions—So, having sold so 
much and bought so little, by the end 


of this year the Latin-American repub- 
lics probably will have accumulated 
$4,000,000,000 .in gold and foreign €x- 
change (mostly dollars)—an increase of 
$3,000,000,000 since 1939. 

American business has a practical in- 
terest in how, where, and when this 
hoard will be spent—and how much of 
it. 

Will it be spent on repatriation of 
foreign investments—as Brazil and Ar- 


gentina are already doing (BW—Nov. 
20°43,p44)? Will it be used to buy 


foreign equipment for old and new in- 
dustries and agriculture? Will it be 
used to readjust old debts and so en 


courage new foreign investment? Will 
it be held—or deposited with an in 


ternational development organization— 
to guarantee future investments (BW— 
eb.12°44,p108)? 

To what extent has continuing in- 
dustrialization in Latin America altered 
its postwar trade needs in the United 
States market? 

How much of Latin America’s over- 
expanded mining capacity will survive 
the war, and what would be the impact 
of collapse (1) on world raw materials 


LATIN AMERICA 


This is the second in — ¢¢; 
reports designed to inte ret y» 
time developments in | Ay 
ica that will affect Anx 
war trade. 

The first report (BW 
pl13) analyzed recent 
U. S.-Latin-American t 

In this one, Busines 
amines the nature an 
tions of wartime chang: Lat 
American industry, mi 
culture, and intra-Latin 
trade. 

Subsequent reports 
separately with the pr 
nomic status and proba 
economic course of ea 
republics. 


producers and consumers, 
muning and manutacturing 


Latin America’s postwar 
power? 


l. MANUFACTURING 


With the outbreak of war in 193 
the economic relations of Latin A 
ica with the rest of the w 
to shift. The immediate eff 
increase in exports, chiefly to Fury 
of all kinds of strategic materials 

By 1941, continental Europe | 


U.S.-LATIN TRADE - VALUE vs. VOLUME 
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trade stood spectacularly above pre- 
war levels last year, but price increases 
had a lot to do with the rise. Revalu- 
ing each year’s trade in terms of 1938 
prices—obtaining an approximate 


and adds realism, to the trade tren 
for between 1938 and 1943, a weightet 
index of price changes shows a rise 
48%, in the cost of U. S. exports, aul 
ot 53% for U. S. imports. 
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Vo, sir, 


when it 
res take 


rel yarn 


nd An 


res —— ( 


nageme 


ter Ad 


chines. 


pplier. 


ther, 1 come from real wet country. I recollect 
ined one February and didn’t let up till the 
of April. Once me and the missus walked out 
he front porch and seen a fish settin’ in the 


n rocker. 


Bsc to him: “Fish, you aimin’ to stay a spell?” 


Vo, sir,” he says, “just till I git the damp out 


; pos 
hones. 


rican humor — from Mark Twain to today’s 
ie papers — has flourished on exaggeration. 
when it comes to American industry, facts and 
rvs take the place of fish stories and cracker- 
rel yarns. 

nd Americans demand accurate facts and 
ns — quickly and economically. That's why 
mgement looks with confidence to Compt- 
ter Adding-Calculating Machines, and mod- 
Comptometer methods. 

et & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1733 
rh Paulina Street, Chicago 22, IIl., sole 
hers of Comptometer Adding- Calculating 
ciines. Comptometer Co., exclusive U. 3S. 


pplier. 
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WITH 
WHIZ sELF-POLISHING 
FLOOR WAX 


If yours is not one of the 
thousands of companies now 
using tough, long-wearing 
WHIZ Self Polishing Floor 
Wax, write for name of your 
WHIZ distributor. Learn why 
this heavy-duty floor wax is 
more economical, why it will 
give any type of floor a water- 
proof, slip-proof lustrous 
finish. 

* NO RUBBING 


WHIZ is easy to apply. It requires no 
rubbing. It dries quickly in about 
20 minutes. 


* WATER RESISTANT 
Floors treated with WHIZ Self-Polish- 
ing Floor Wax will not water spot— 
takes damp mopping with a mild so- 
lution of soap and water. 


* NON-SKID 


A formula developed in the famous 
Hollingshead laboratories gives 
WHIZ Floor Wax superior non-skid 
properties. This is an important safety 
factor—another of the reasons so 
many maintenance men now use 


WHIZ Wax exclusively. 
Iv’S A 


For name of nearest distributor write Industrial Division 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, New Jersey 
Leader in Maintenance Chemicals 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


come an insignificant market and 
source of supply. Both Britain and the 
U. S. were raising their sights on raw 
materials procurement—Britain for war 
industry, the U.S. for stockpiles. Latin 
America’s demands for goods normally 
obtained in Europe crowded British 
and American markets. 

@ Industry Stimulated—Shortages of 
goods and shipping in exporting coun- 
tries, however, resulted in imposition 
of export quotas and licensing and, in 
Latin America, first attempts to deter- 
mine essentiality of imports and to 
stimulate domestic output of previously 
imported items. 

This stimulus to self-sufficiency in 

manufacturing encouraged industries 
based on domestic raw materials and 
new industries not dependent upon 
foreign equipment, and a few  sufh- 
ciently important to rate priority on 
foreign equipment. 
@ Statistical Data—For most of Latin 
America, statistical evidence is scanty, 
tardily reported, and covers data not 
strictly comparable from country to 
country, or with U. S. standards. 

In Brazil, between 1939 and 1943, 
industrial employment rose more than 
50%, and the value of production ex- 
panded considerably more. Thousands 
of new manufacturing enterprises were 
established. 

In Argentina the index of industrial 
production rose 19% between 1939 
and 1943, and the value of manufac 
turing output rose nearly 50% between 
1939 and 1942. 

In Chile and Mexico the industrial 
trend was equally distinct: 

1939 1942 1943 
Chile, General Index... 100 114 113% 


lextiles . 100 119 124* 
Manufacturing a ) 
Mining ....... . 500 432i 137" 
Mexico, General Index 

(1) 100 110 115% 
rextiles . 100 127 126¢t 
Manufacturing 100 ... 142% 
Mining 100 117 125% 


* Nine months. 

+ Six months 

1) Mexico's general index, which gives gold 
and silver mining, and petroleum production and 
refining a combined weight of 47.8%, reflects 
the wartime slumps in these lines. 


e Trend Follows Pattern—In other 
countries the trend was similar, although 
indexes are unavailable. In 28 Colom- 
bian industries, between 1938 and 1942, 
employment rose 20%; invested capital 
46%; and the value of production 
59%. 

In Peru, wartime industrial expan- 
sion has been on the order of 20% to 
25%, with particular advances in tex- 
tiles, drugs, construction materials 
(cement, lumber, tiles), and other con- 
sumer goods. 

In most of the remaining countries 
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LATIN IMPORT 


Who supplied Latin Am: 


1.5 


Dollars 
° 


KUnited Kingdom gQOO 
eee eee 


Intro-Latin-American Tra 


0 
1938 


Between 1938 and 1943 


American trade almost treble 
imports from the United States 
50%. But even these changes failg 


counteract—dollarwise—thie shy 
of supply sources in Europe and: 
Volumewise, Latin-American 

ports in 1943 were less than two-th 
as great as in 1938, 


HEI 
then 
pow sym 


of Latin America, manufact 
outbalanced in importance by agt 
ture or mining. Consequent n 
trialization” as a result of the war 
not occurred; expansion of capacity 
existing small plants took place, 
most of these may be able to x These 
local markets established during Hmeet se 
last few years. Some, Guatemalan Gjrators, 
tile mills for instance, increased ti, armo 


uses O' 


tone | 
any a 


dependence on neighboring raw myth co 
oe o sar CW sded + 
rial suppliers, but few expanded to Mh der 1 
point of entering into export mar — 
with their products. 4 
he ext 
ll. AGRICULTURE pane 
esultec 


The war brought serious problem#iihe hea’ 
the food-producing countries of To r 
hemisphere With markets cut of belts 
war or access to open markets curta 
by shipping shortages, bulk-c | for the 
production was reduced, and sul 
tial stocks were accumulated. 
thirds of Latin America 
Mexico, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, } cua 
Colombia, and Venezuela—agricu 
products have traditionally constit 
between 60% and 90% of export NAT 

The United States and Bnt 
bought, but could not mo 
stocks of coffee and sugar. ana 
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HERE’S a new reason for calling 
them . . . V-belts. For the “V” 
igtiffow symbolizes victory over the chief 
'iuuses of ordinary V-belt failures that 
‘one time gave Army engineers 
many a headache. 


0 re These new type V-belts have to 
ing Jijmeet severe service driving the gen- 
Jan feators, fans, fuel and water pumps 
“Co armored tanks. Ordinary fan belts 
ith cotton cords couldn’t stand up 
ader the high temperatures gen- 
rated by high-powered tank engines. 
he extreme heat caused cotton cords 
o stretch, engines overheated—often 
resulted in stalling—and the higher 
lemngiifthe heat, the shorter the life of the belt. 


gam lo meet Army requirements that 
tag’ Delts should perform satisfactorily 
moder the life of the engine, various 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Niles, Mich. 
j TRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 
ina AND TAPE 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH.CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


types and construction of reinforcing 
cable were tried. But none proved 
entirely satisfactory until National- 
Standard’s engineers, long experi- 
enced in developing and combining 
fine wire with rubber, licked the prob- 
lem. The wire had to be suitable for 
stranding with high uniformity— 
any twist would tend to make the 
belt twist . . . providing maximum ad- 
hesion to rubber was highly essential. 


How well National-Standard helped 
leading V-belt manufacturers meet 
Army specifications is evidenced by 
the additional use of these belts for 
many trucks and gun carriers. 


Similar type V-belts are used for 
power transmission drives — longer 
life—accurate and more permanent 
fit permits the use of fewer belts 


BACK THE ATTACK « BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


——— ; 
Saas Ns matic A ran watts 


per driving unit. Wire reinforcement 
has eliminated excessive stretching 
in conveyor belts too, made 
possible heavier loading, longer 
life and great economy. 


This is typical of National-Stand- 
ard’s service to all industry—perhaps 
this research and engineering skill 
can be utilized to improve your prod- 
ucts. Why not write and find out? 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


vote pitta eiaahbati TB a ae 


IT MAY HAPPEN TO YOU 


But, it doesn’t mean an early end of the war. 

There are other reasons. The demands of war are constantly 
changing. We have enough of some products. We need much 
more of other war materials . . . landing craft, transport 
vehicles, larger bombers and bigger guns. Technology also 
comes into the picture. The U.S.A. is inventing some new 
ways of waging war. 

And Uncle Sam has other reasons. His purchasing agents 
are now thinking in terms of lower costs. They are getting 
down to a more economical basis in their buying. They now 
have time to analyze, to check, and to evaluate contracts. 
They expect more value for the Government’s money. 

W here costs are too high, management is being asked WHY? 

All this puts a premium on good management. It calls for 
increased productivity ... for better planning, dispatching, 
«cheduling. It means that management must more efficiently 
plan for the employment of labor and give it the right tools 
with which to work. 

It means that labor, too, must fully meet its responsibility, 
in producing a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 


What are you going to do about it? 


, President 


1919-1944 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 
2s Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND « BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


| were above total prewar hemisphere ¢ 


Cotton 


rotted on the trees; from | pr 
erage of 60,000,000 bun YU 
ports dropped to 26,00 
Argentina burned over-ag 
and other grains in lo 
factory furnaces. 

@ Cash Income Soars—On nce } 
ever, the special demand the 
ing United Nations boost | 
activity and, as a result oa 
the cash income of fan 


and 
eign exchange holdings ot or 
tural countries. 

Demand for new and 9 
tural produce, essential t . re] 
unprecedented proportions \{am 
products, some with post n 
tive possibilities, —ente Lat 


American commerce. 

e Some Crops Slump—In 
food-exporting countries, C1 
slumped as shipping tighte: whi] 
nearly every country produ 
ficiency items expanded to reduce 
port needs. 

Thus, in Argentina, tota 
acreage and tonnage ot rduct 
changed less than 1% between 19 
and 1943, but linseed, peanuts, 
other vegetable-oil crops were 
panded. Cotton fiber prod: 
50%, but, reflecting domesti 
expansion, cotton export 
50%. 

In Mexico, spectacular 
expansion occurred between 
1942: 

Wheat 
Rice 
Potatoes 
Sugar 
Oats 


e@ Production Soars—Producti 
ame soared 240%, replacing 
tion cut off in the Far East. Ag 
Mexican peanut cultivation 1 
as vegetable oil needs soared 

Throughout the hemisph« 
trend was the same: Between 
1942 rice production rose 
Chile, 63% in Ecuador. 
Cuba, 50% in Salvador, and 
Peru. Chilean hemp product 
exports rose 136% between 1°41 
1943; Uruguayan wool collect 
11% between 1938 and 1942; Brazil 
palm kernel output was up | 
1941 over 1938. 

Exports of Latin-American rubl 
excluding guayule (mainly M 


lections despite increased local 
facturers (BW —Feb.26'44,p35) 


lll. MINING 


The sharpest impact of trad 
ruption and unprecedented industn 
activity in the United States, C:na¢ 
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—Upon his return to New York after two years’ service in 


f ‘ London, an American Naval Officer writes to the Chase. 
ommend , 
a = 


ke get a letter such as the above unsolicited positors at the Chase and whom we try to help 
“thank you” naturally makes us happy. And, in many ways through all our foreign branches. 


while we are delighted that the ser- We know how little these services 


vices of our Berkeley Square branch weigh in the scales of total war. It is 


in London impressed the Commander our only wish that, in some degree, 


who wrote us this letter, we also they may help keep up the fighting 


feel privileged to have served those spirit of those Americans who are 


in our armed forces who are not de- giving so much for all Americans. 


= 5 
51 Berkeley Square 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
id LONDON—Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 


] Havana ~- San Juan - Panama ~< Colon ~- Cristobal * Balboa * Office of Representative: Mexico City | 


, » ‘ ems 
and the United Kingdom fell upon 4 —" ( 
Latin-American raw materials produc- ~ Ps tool 
- ; ynd pe 
ers. With nearly every producing ARGENTINE EX RTS, — -s 
country in Latin America, U. S.-United MANUFACTURE » UP evel in 
Kingdom war agencies signed profitable Composition of Expor! * ade “on, th ) 
contracts for exportable surpluses of ‘or loca 
tin, copper, manganese, mica, indus- 2200 — wf 1 Pr 
trial diamonds, and a long list of stra- opp 
; ap , 2000 ychon 
tegic and critical materials. ° coal 
@Curbs on  Production—Production 1800 and 1 
rose rapidly but soon hit limits—set «a3 
by labor shortages and equipment de- » 1600 ee | Salat 
pal your narne wor? ficiencies—which were below current ° the ¥ 
demand. Prices rose, or were raised, 2 1400 ) tons 
Some names, some trade- | with some beneficial effect production- : BB. the 
marks, are priceless! Build- | wise, but with repercussions on locally ‘9 1200 — BE tries—c 
ings, equipment, sales outlets existing inflationary conditions. a wm "(1939-1 
can become of little value A cientia: dew bp. the om dn at “ 1000 
when products are without the A simp ec ew to the magnitude 0 . Mexico 
integrity of a good name. | Latin America’s raw material contribu- = one y, sban 1 
ap = your ype future | tion is given by recently released U. S. ~ Y Y ht, betw 
y adequate identification. | trade data. A long list of items—82 , 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, | . ee 6. = : b: yee a = 600% LG ply Brazil's 
: in number—are designated as critical YfYYUl » anne’ 
by the touch of a hot iron, put : F Agricultural! st Nol 
any lettering or designon most | by the Army and Navy Munitions 400K GH, GY! tg betwe 
materials, Prestomark Labels | Board and so do not appear in detail U4 Otner Wi 000 tor 
with thermoplastic backs, have | fo, security reasons. In 1939, however, 200F Raw Materials ZZ g dal 
hundreds of uses; Kauma- U. S. i ste of these serial wy a =. 
> graph Embossed Seals and : o. imports O 1¢ese ma erials Con- Ane nerals, 1 
cl) Lithography add sales appeal. stituted 28% of total imports, or Ou x rae s. of th 
‘(” Why notconsult Kaumagraph? | $141,000,000. In 1942, imports in - 2 @ Ni : m ore, 
this category amounted to $419,000,- eae 
000 and were 43% of our total im- a. gi 
T . ie 1%; zirc 
ports from the 20 republics. nents Monefectores Exports 
This increase of nearly 200% in (Millions of Pesos TRAI 
KAUMAGRAPH CO., 1319 POPLAR ST., wiLmineToN, DEL. | V2lUe exaggerates the rise in physical Page mee ie 
NEW YORK OFFICE * EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, W.Y¥.1 | volume which, however, amounted to Textiles iunavs | Cut of 
NE wi better than 100%. Chemicals, drugs .... 1.0 48.4 oes | C 
Many Latin-American countries have Iron, steel ......... : : Buntries 
i . ‘ a err . Potterv, glass a Z 3 r . 
discontinued publication of production Radio ; se Imited St 
~ ° ° ‘ BS s@ceeeeas ston . 7 
figures, especially of critical minerals, et cee 40S 1575 pong th 
: iF YOU but available data indicate the spec- Machinery, vehicles #113 
tacular expansion which has taken place. Foods, drinks + §73 Retwee! 
Measure "em : Granting rising output elsewhere, Latin- . at eine hee 45.5 4243 Bin At 
American tungsten production — has ee nited St 
TO A probably risen from 10% to 20% of + Not available. a 
T'S the world total; output of antimony 
GNA from 50% to 75% of the world total: 


Pic = Although United Nations 
and mercury from 5% to 10% of the ; \ ' 
. r Y . > > , Te , oy + , 
world total. The hemisphere’s _pro- 00sted Argentine exports 01 


duction of antimony is now equivalent grain exports slumped bad] IT 
to the prewar world total. most dramatic shift in Argenti e¢ more 
Depend on @ Mineral Exports—Argentina’s exports was the boom in manufactures © 43, 
of tungsten rose 50% between 1938 ports, which rose from 2%, to neat Gold | 
FOR YOUR and 1942 and exports of petroleum >)07 a the total ec 1938 a ceptior 
rose 47% between 1938 and 1943 as, “9/0 [ bie [otal  BBade, La 
POST-WAR PRECISION PARTS Argentina helped to supply neighbors. 1943. VW ithin this category, th ¢ id fore! 
Argentina’s small output of manganese gains were in textiles, and in cl 1,000,0 
AND ASSEMBLIES rose from 200 to 600 tons; lead ore cals and drugs exports. 000, 
Adeco offers you a depend- | production rose only 2% but smelting ll prol 
. » . CZ. we anr 
able source of supply with of lead increased 68%; production of » end 
pra eh oblige ~ oll ad zinc. begun in 1936, rose from 15,300 boosted shipments of tin or Of th 
ee oe — tons in 1938 to 36,300 in 1941. tungsten ore 121%, antimo ill be | 
complete facilities for all Mexican production of minerals, be- 87 %, and copper ore 44% | zal co 
types of close-tolerance pro- | tween 1938 and 1941, expanded most 1938 and 1942. he ren 
. . . Ia: . — _ + 
duction. It will pay you to | significantly: eo another a oon rely ¢ 
aifi> include Adeco fabrication Oe ere +16% Seek tate — a 
. 0 See jaune +28% . , or . ‘ 10, 
in your post-war plans. ——— -e TOR sine | re “a 
Mercury .... . . +171% oe P= NCES 
7 AntTImMOnNY ° 
RCRAFT & DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION . ; Le : ody 
AIRC & l e Smelting in Peru—Bolivia, whose Molybdenum } 
4401 North Ravenswood Ave, Chicago 40, IIlinois ® 3 . Ms . P DEC 
livelihood depends on mineral exports, Except for zinc, Peru is n 
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: hemisphere producer of these 
, and old-line exports, lead, cop- 
and petroleum, fell 44%, 16%, 
s% respectively. Smelting of lead, 
wer, increased 16%. Coal pro- 
on, though small and hardly suff- 
t for loca! needs, more than doubled. 
oper Production—In Chile, copper 
yction in 1942 was 36% above 
s coal production (1943) was up 
’ and manganese production (1941) 
23%. 
aw started mining copper dur- 
the war, and in 1941 produced 
) tons. 
» the chief petroleum-exporting 
atries—cut off from markets—output 
1939-1943): in Colombia 54%; 
Mexico 14%; in Venezuela 11%. 
yban manganese production rose 
ny, between 1938 and 1941. 
Brazil's manganese production, al- 
<¢ nonexistent ten years ago, rose 
. between 1938 and 1941 (to over 
000 tons). Brazil began the exploita- 
of a number of rare and critical 
perals, increasing its exports to the 
§. of the following: beryl and beryl- 
m ore, 104%; rutile ore, nearly 
chrome, 85%; tantalum, 
|%: zirconium, 214%. 


_ TRADE 


Cut off from usual markets and 
ces. «Of supply, Latin-American 
witries have traded more with the 
uted States and among themselves 
ang the past five years (BW —Apr. 
+0113). 
Between 1938 and 1943, for instance, 
tin America’s imports from the 
nited States nearly doubled in value— 
hough the physical volume of this 
de followed a drastically different 
nd (chart, page 22). Exports to the 
nited States rose precipitously in 
we, and hit a physical-volume peak 
1941 which was not matched in 
¢ more favorable—dollarwise—year of 
43. 
Gold Holdings—As a result of this 
ceptionally favorable balance of 
ale, Latin-American holdings of gold, 
i foreign exchange, rose from under 
000,000,000 in 1939 to about $3,- 
1,000,000 at the end of 1943, and 
il probably total $4,000,000,000 by 
ke end of this year. j 
Of this accumulation, perhaps 75% 
ll be gold, held in central banks, as 
zl coverage of expanded currencies. 
ie remaining $1,000,000,000 will be 
ely dollar exchange. Of the current 
al, Argentina holds 40%, Brazil 
%, Mexico 9%, and Cuba 8% 
BW—Apr.8’44,p114). As war strin- 
ricies relax and money in circulation 
reduced, part of the gold holdings 
2y become available for foreign buying. 


100%; 
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HISTORIC GATHERING 


Allies and enemies alike await details 
of the far-reaching decisions made dur- 
ing the past fortnight in London by 
the British Empire leaders (left to 
right): Prime Ministers Peter Frazer 
of New Zealand; John Curtin of 
Australia; Winston Churchill of the 
United Kingdom; King George VI; 
W. L. MacKenzie King of Canada, 


and Jan Christiaan Smuts of South 
Africa. Subjects of world-wide impor- 
tance covered by the five ministers at 
the wartime session of their periodic 
conferences include: foreign trade and 
foreign policy, postwar aviation, ship- 
ping, monetary policy, and disposi- 
tion of defeated Germany. Results of 
their discussions, held in utmost. se- 
crecy, are due for an airing by Chur- 
chill before Commons next week. 


e Significant Changes—The composi 
tion and direction, as well as the vol- 
ume, of Latin-American foreign trade 
altered significantly during the war 
period. 

Traditionally, between 60% and 
70% of Latin America’s imports are 
manufactured goods, but during the 
war—using U. S.-Latin-American trade 
data as an indicator—imports in this 
category fell to 40%. Mauneral-produc- 
ing countries, whose mine and smelter 
output we needed urgently, were able 
to hold manufactured goods imports 
to nearly 50% of the total in 1942. 

Also, the more advanced Latin-Ameri- 
can countries increased their exports 
of manufactured goods—Argentina to 
20% of total exports (chart, page 28), 
and Brazil to about this proportion. 

e Argentina’s Exports—In the decade 
preceding the war, 60% of Argentina’s 
exports were foodstuffs, and less than 
5% manufactures. With exports of 
food remaining high at 54% of total 
exports—increased meat sales balanced 
a slump in grains—raw materials ex- 
ports dropped to 26% and manufac 
tures climbed to 20%. This reflects 
an increased use of, and dependence 
upon, domestic materials for the ex- 
pansion of industrial production. Thus, 


while the tonnage of materials im- 
ported by Argentina for industrial us« 
(excluding fuels) was cut by two-thirds 
between 1939 and 1943, industrial pro- 
duction increased by 19%. 

From 1939 to 1942, Chilean ex 
ports rose 30% in value, with the chief 
emphasis on minerals (more than 80% 
of the total). Exports of manufactures 
tripled during the four years, but re 
mained less than 5% of total exports. 
Shipments of chemicals and drugs, for 
instance, rose from $70,000 in 1938 to 
more than $300,000 in 1941. During 
1943 exports of both minerals and 
foods declined. For the most part, ex- 
panded manufacturing output went to 
supply urgent domestic needs 
e@ Internal Commerce—Trade of Latin- 
American countries with cach other 
rose from around $100,000,000 in 
1938 to nearly $300,000,000 in 1943 
(chart, page 24). The trend in Latin- 
American imports from other Latin 
countries has run as follows (percent- 
age of total imports): 


WE as sca) <a caso ss ow Am teak re wei 13° 
1938 ictal he ants 18° 
PO is be le disk ies ibout 25 


Exports of Latin-American countries 
to their neighbors have followed this 
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WAC DRAFT PROPOSED 


Taking the oath in New York's Times 
Square, 100 Women’s Army Corps 
volunteers and several thousand others 
rounded up during intensive drives 
ended this week fit into Selective Serv- 
ice plans to delay drafts of men over 


30 (BW—May13'44,p15). The re- 


sponse, however, was a comparative 
dribble that lifted Wac strength to 
about 70,000 of its authorized 200,000. 
To obtain the difference, the corps 
will bear down on its new glamorizing 
campaign; and if that fails, a Selective 
Service amendment goes to Congress 
June 1 to draft single unemployed 
women 21 to 31. 


course (percentage of total exports) 
19258 <i oe 
1938 18°, 
1943 12%* 


almost ail 


port 
n ex} $ 


to the U. S. 


the wmerease gomg 


Argentina was the chicf participant 
in intra-Latin-American trade. Between 
1938 and 1943, Argentine exports to 
other Latin-American countries rose 
from 14% to 22% of total exports, 
or from around $50,000,000 to $120,- 
000.000 
@ Interdependence—Meanwhile the in- 
dividual Latin-American countries de- 
pended more and more upon their 
neighbors for goods (percentage of total 
imports from other Latin-American 
countries) 

1941 


1942 1943 


Argentina 30% 
Cuba 

Panama 
Bolivia 


31% 


i= 


Iwi tv DF re 


Colombia 
Chile 
Peru 


1939 
194 


Within the developing trade bloc 
which includes Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia (BW— 
Dec.25°'43,p66), intratrade showed 
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spectacular gains, in part because these 
countries, most distant from the U. S., 
were hit hardest by the shipping short- 
age. Argentina’s imports from and ex- 
ports to these countries rose (in value) 
between 1939 and 1943, as follows: 
Imports Exports 
From to 
Brazil 108° 
Chile 560‘ 
Uruguay 170° 
Paraguay ' 71‘ 
Bolivia 294° 


V. THE FUTURE 


Latin America has long been, and is 
for some time sure to remain, an 
economic area chiefly devoted to agri- 
culture and mining. 

The trend toward diversification of 
production and toward industrializa- 
tion, well under way before the war, 
has been accelerated by enforced self- 
sufficiency during the war and will be 
further stimulated after the war by 
increased purchasing power resulting 
from wartime favorable trade balances. 

The swiftest changes have occurred 
in Argentina, Chile, Peru, Mexico, 
and the southern states of Brazil. 

Here the bulk of gold and foreign 
exchange accumulated during the war— 
nearly 75% of the $2,000,000,000 ac- 


quired between 1939 and | 
countries already held nea: 
British investment in Lat 
(BW—May8’42,p42) and 44 
U.S. private and corporate i 
e Education and Politics—] 
ica’s extremely inadequate 
facilities have failed to 
rapidly increasing demand 
workers and technically t; 
sonnel. Consequently, wart 
trial development has bec 
panied by efforts to imp1 
tional, medical, and sanitatio: 
and to modernize and ext< 
portation systems. 

Politically, the chief wartirn 

cern has been maintenance of the statys 
quo and, except for notable « 
in Argentina, Bolivia, and 
this has been fairly successf 
cal instability and lingering 
expropriation are hazards still 
foreign investors. And Latin America js 
by no means safe, under existing cop. 
ditions, from exploitation by foreign 
capital. Security that works both ways 
may be an important accomplishment 
of the Inter-American Development 
Commissions (page 113). 
e U. S. Cooperation—Under the broad 
tent of inter-American affairs, coordi. 
nator Nelson Rockefeller has made im. 
portant strides in cultural, health and 
sanitation, and educational planning 
and development, usually on the basis 
of local matching of U. S. funds 

The Dept. of Agriculture has aided 
the establishment of more than half a 
dozen farm development programs-—in 
Haiti, Ecuador, and Nicaragua, for in- 
stance. The emphasis has been 
increased output of war 
natural products; and (2) long-range 
programs of agronomic development 
and tutelage. 

@ Problems—The war has created or te- 
vived a number of sticky raw material 
problems in Latin America. Brazil is 
back in the rubber picture, but has less 
than 5% of world natural production, 
synthetics aside, and is a high-cost pro 
ducer. Although collection of cinchona 
bark, to meet wartime quinine needs, 
has rapidly expanded, most Latin-Amer- 
ican cinchona is low-yield, high-cost 
bark. It cannot compete—for some 
time—with the East Indies for world 
markets, but may supply totaquin 
inferior distillate—for use in domestic 
malarial areas. Brazil’s mica is inferior 
to and higher-cost than India’s, 
burgeoning electronic developments 
may help maintain output for some 
time to come. 

The generous increase in rice 
vation is better adapted to local ' 
and capacities. Bolivia’s expanded 
and tungsten output is a_ prob 
and the United States is seeking w 
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Volume production of the munitions of war—air- 
craft, guns, tanks, engines, and a thousand other 
products—call for high precision accuracy from 
start to finish. The tool and gauge rooms are the 
starting point. Here temperature-humidity control 
is a must. Clean, filtered air, maintained at desired 
temperature levels, with excessive moisture elimi- 
nated . . . makes it possible to avoid expansion or 


WAL COMPRESSOR 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


CHRYSLER 


1944 AURTEMP DIVISION OF 


Temperature. Humidit- 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p.m., E. W.T. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 0 


High Precision Accuracy 


made possible 
by Chrysler Airtemp 
te Packa ged” 


Contro] 


contraction of sensitive metals, prevents rust de- 
posits. Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Units pro- 
vide indoor atmospheric conditions that increase 
production and reduce costs. Over 80 per cent of 
all temperature-humidity control requirements can 
be met with Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration units. Send for your 
copy of Chrysler Airtemp At War. It tells how. 


AIRTEMP 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Machine Shop 
“BRAILLE” 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


By running a fingernail across 
the critical surfaces of a ma- 
chined part and then across 
one of these Stainless standard 
comparison blocks, machinists 
can detect and correct small 
differences in machined finishes 
—yet these finishes are meas- 
ured in millionths of an inch! 


Carpenter does not make this 
unusual set of ‘“‘surface finish 
standards”, but it does produce 
the Stainless Steel that goes 
into them. The particular grade 
used here (No. 5) was chosen 
for its unvarying uniformity. As 
the manufacturer said, ‘We 
find that this material not only 
has all of the advantages of 
Stainless, butinadditioniseven. 
more free-machining when 
working to predetermined micro- 
inch finishes than ordinary cold 


rolled steel’’. These same quali- 
ties of Carpenter Free-Machin- 
ing Stainless Steels are serving 
equally well in pump shafts, 
aircraft parts and many similar 
machined products. 


Today Carpenter Free-Machin- 
ing Stainless Steels are making 
possible better finishes, to closer 
tolerances, at lower costs. They 
are providing designers with 
high strength/weight ratio, posi- 
tive heat and corrosion resist- 
ance and special physicals. 


Your new or redesigned prod- 
ucts can benefit from these 
advantages of Carpenter 
Stainless Steels. Experienced 
Carpenter representatives are 
ready to help you put these 
Stainless Steels to work in your 
products. Call one in now. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


Carpen ter 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


* Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
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St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


lower costs and to im; 
techniques in order to 
a competitive position 
markets. 

e Communications—Along 
mands for production of 
| other war-necessary item 
to speed delivery. 

Drafting-board _ plans 
and roads came to life in ; 
| cal areas, with the result 
munications in Latin A 
rapidly improved. The 
domestic movement of 
American travel and_traff 
modities, and will encourag 
tive—from the standpoint 
exchange—postwar busines 
traffic. 

e Mexico’s Railroads—Thus, exa 
ple, Mexico’s rail connection 
Guatemala has been impro B\\ 
Nov.7'42,p42);. Brazil is prox 
and completing its north ra 
network (BW-—Jun.5’43,p6_ Aroey 
tina is reopening rail connection wit 
Chile, surveying a route to Boliy 
oil and ore (BW —Mayl7'43.p$7 
| Brazil’s railroad to Bolivia 

1,185-ft. prefabricated bridge is nearir 
completion; Peru’s new 525 
way is complete to the Ama 
waters (BW-—Jan.15’44,p61) 

But even so, diversity of rai 2 
and paucity of roads make Latin-Ai 
ican transport incomparable with Amer 
ican or European systems. ‘Th 
instance, no railroad to Bogot 
thirds of Brazil is without road or 1a 
Mexico is just connecting a railway t 
the state of Yucatan. 

New international airlines a1 
webbing south (BW —Oct.9'43 
and Brazil, Argentina, and Me 
(BW—Feb.26'44,p121) have 
domestic air routes. Route m 
three times that of the U. S., but 
flown were only 50% of the U.S. t 
in 1943. The volume of traf 
year rose from 20,544,000 ton mil 
in 1940 to 62,000,000 ton I 
1943 (about 30% of U. S. traffic last 
year). 
© Industrialization—Because a major 
part of Latin America’s wartim¢ 
nomic development was at the bel 
of and with priority aid from the 
United States, expediting and 
nating facilities had to be set up. S« 
of the 20 republics establish l 
velopment corporations, and the 1 
now have less formal but similar 
aimed agencies and commissions t 
plan intelligently for expansion of pr 
duction, manufacturing, and 
Washington—through the State, Ag 
culture, Commerce, and Treasu 
partments—has constantly checke« 
passed on the soundness of thes 
grams, giving a green light to 
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ts both financially and ma- | 
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bduction 
ee proje 
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Rysinessen Commonly characterize | 
ge changes in Latin America as | 
justrialization” and read threats of | 
markets and low-cost competition | 
. wartime advances in related Latin- 
rican industries. This overlooks 
<cious efforts to safeguard against | 
in what is more correctly 


balance 


‘ME ed “economic development” to 
Ta south | 
' OU Blioctwar Plans—-New manufacturing | 
| 


city is, and will for some time be, 
fy devoted to meeting domestic | 
nands—if it is able to survive foreign 
mpetition itself. 
forts may have to be made to 
interact. war-end repercussions of 
t, suspended, or diminished foreign | 
tracts for primary materials by | 
mestic and international stockpiling; | 
t requirements of local industry will 
mand and assist the transition. Gen- 
p| maintenance of a level of prosperity 
proximating that of today will, while 
couraging domestic expansion, pro- 
He substantial import demands backed 
accumulated local purchasing power. 
Conclusions—Attempts to combat 
elopment in Latin America from 
is end would merely delay the inevi- 
le and encourage protective measures | 
aranteed to impede international | 
change of capital and goods and | 
uid react unfavorably not only upon 
¢ United States but upon the world | 
nomy | 
| 


\n enlightened approach, one which 
ntinues after the war the collaboration 
development planning impelled by | 
will, by keeping international 
nomic relations in balance, encourage 
ady expansion of business activity and 
neral welfare and boost the inter- 
ange of goods between countries. 


LASS VERDICT UPSET 


The Supreme Court this week wrote 
footnote to the government's long 
ight antitrust suit against several glass 
anufacturers but postponed the final 
apter until the autumn term. 
In a 6-to-3 decision, the court set 
ide lower court judgments obtained 
the Hartford-Empire Co. against 
wel-Atlas Glass Co. and Shawkee | 
'g. Co. for alleged patent violations. | 
¢ court held that Hartford-Empire’s 
tents were obtained by fraud and all 
igments stemming from them should 
set aside. 
Final decision in the antitrust suit 
ainst Hartford-Empire, Hazel-Atlas, 
d other glass companies (BW —Jun. 
b+1.p24) was set for the court term 
gmning next October. 
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An absentee 


hurries back to work 


A case of A. W.O.L.? Not 
exactly... but any important 
machine that's out of action holds 
back war production, just as an 
absentee worker puts a brake on 
Uncle Sam's plans. 

What's the remedy? For this 
mine compressor it's a quick over- 
haul and watchful maintenance 
thereafter. For an employee ab- 
sent without cause the solution 
may be much the same: an over- 
haul of responsibilities . . . better 
care of health and self. 

Preventing lost time in material 
handling is a service to industry 
shared by Yellow Strand Pre- 
formed Wire Rope and Yellow 
Strand Braided Safety Slings. The 
stamina of strong, tough steel 


4 |S 


wires equips them to resist wear 
on their own account, to keep 
men and machines producing by 
curtailing replacement shut- 
downs. Their extra flexibility— 
acquired through preforming in 
the rope and patented braiding 
in the slings—enables both to 
save further time and manpower 
on scores of plant and field lifts. 


Above, Preformed Yellow 
Strand and Yellow Strand Braided 
Slings combine to speed the com- 
pressor’s trip through the shop. 
Together or individually, their 
logical use for you may be un- 
loading and stacking materials, 
assembling parts, moving and 
loading finished products. Inves- 


tigate now; every minute counts. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


Greener Pastures 


Ferguson of Ford-Ferguson 
fame contacts foreign buyers to 
tell how his expanded line of 
farm implements can help them. 


rhe farm implement business looks 
upon its newest competitor, Harry 
Ferguson, Inc., as a problem child of 
impractical ideas and_ extravagant 
clans. ‘The Ferguson company, on the 
other hand, makes no secret of its belief 
that its competitors not only are old- 
fashioned but have never realized their 
opportunitics 
e The Ford-Ferguson Way—In_ line 
with its philosophy, Ferguson brought 
together representatives of —Latin- 
American, european, and Asiatic coun- 
trics this week in Washington to dem- 
onstrate how the company believes 
these nations can build sound postwar 
cconomies. ‘The foundation is the Ford 
tractor and Ferguson implements. 

Ferguson maintains the operating 
costs of this combination, particularly 
suited to work on small farms, will re 
duce prices of farm produce—making 
markets for farmers and improving liv- 
ing standards for all who buy food. 
@ Toward = Sufhciency—Simultaneously, 
Ferguson proposes that the various non- 
industrial nations start a long-term pro- 
gram for manufacture of the Ferguson 
line. 


Vor the first vear, as an example, they 


rt the tractor and implements 


would import 
from America 

In the second year many could begin to 
S.-built parts 

Gradually actual and complete manufac 
turing would begin abroad, thus backing 
up iwricultural progress with industrializa 


assemble from U 


tion to balance national economics, 
@ For the Good Earth—China is Fergu- 
son's favored example. Chinese tech- 
nicians have consulted with the Fergu- 
son people at Dearboin, Mich., where 
the tractor is made. Company techni- 
cians have gone to China to do pre- 
liminary work on the spot 

The sales and manufacturing poten- 
tial in China has never been discussed 
publicly by the Ferguson people. But 
they gave indication of their outlook 
when they told the international food 
conference last year that in India—a 
market comparable to China—some 
20,000,000 tractors might be sold 
(BW —Nov.27'43,p66). ‘This was a 
widely challenged statement, drawing 
criticism from those who insist India’s 
agriculture is ill-suited to mechaniza 
tion. 
@ Lend-Lease to Help? — Ferguson 
would probably like to see this foreign 
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use his own trademark 
output. 

There are several ad: 
such a program. It roi 
plement dealer’s line; 
manufacture of one or a 
a single plant; manufact 
often near their natural 
@ Help to Porticipants— 
farm-minded Henry For 
vivified several short-lir 
companies. Such compa 
hard sledding since the 
broad-line producers. 

Implements of these 
panies are redesigned by | 
nicians to fit the “‘integ: 
is calculated to eliminat 
of a tractor towing an un 
ment such as hard turn 
ness, and topheaviness. 

@ Started in 1938—The ix 
in this system appealed gr 
Ford when Ferguson bro 
' the auto magnate in 193 
@ Plants Recruited—The method of ex- tered into a deal whereby | 
pansion was to contract with short-line given American distributi 
(one or two unit) implement producers the Ferguson-modified | 
who would manufacture a redesigned and Ford undertook to d 
product exclusively for the Ferguson facturing. It is not dissimilar t 


buying and branch-plant manufacturing 
and assembly begun with lend-lease 
funds. Certainly there is no lack of gov- 
ernment interest in his product and 
viewpoints. A Ferguson system tractor 
has worked acreage on the Roosevelt 
farm at Hyde Park. Ferguson told the 
food conference that it helped produce 
record crops after years of lean yields, 
because its light weight let underlying 
hard soil break up and begin moisture 
retention. 

In reply to Ferguson claims, old-line 
manufacturers snort disbelief and scorn. 
But some now admit they have a major 
competitor at Dearborn; they may dis- 
like Ferguson’s ideas and the aggres- 
siveness of Ferguson’s hard-working 
president, R. M. Kyes, but they recog- 
nize their presence. 

Working quietly this past year, Kyes 
has built the Ferguson line from a trac- 
tor and plow combination up to an im 
plement line of some 20 pieces. It is 
still growing rapidly. 


system. rangements between Fergu 
These implements are generally makers of the various imp 


marked with the Ferguson label and 
sold through Ferguson dealers, now gp 
numbering about 2,000, largely Ford announced in June, 1939, plus $ 
agencies in smaller towns. In some a 14-inch plow. The amount 
cases, where the actual producer’s own ness booked was never 

name is well known, he continues to vealed, but other farm 


cently added to the line. 
The light tractor sold at $5585 
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RESEARCH CENTER bines and other experimental p* 
plants at all practical temperatur 
Much of the research into future air- and simulated altitudes. Specit 
craft engines will come from labora- t 
tories being built at Cleveland Airport — two buildings which it connects g 
by the government's National Advis- an idea of its size. The Clevelaid |! 
ory Council for Aeronautics. Main out is one of four centers of ¢! 
feature of this project is the huge wind 
tunnel that’s designed to test gas tur- 


tions of the tunnel are secret, but 


NACA whose wartime researc!) \ 
cost about $20,000,000 this year 
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Foryears, the State administration in Pennsylvania 
has been preparing for the day when soldiers will 
be returning from the services, when war orders 
will be finished, when war workers will need new 
jobs. This process is already under way. 


Pennsylvania has been doing everything it can to 
develop greater diversity in manufacture here, to 
promote local planning for post-war orders and 
post-war employment, to stabilize its great home 
market so that the companies within its borders 
will have orders and its people will thus have 
employment. 


The “home market” within Pennsylvania’s own 
boundaries does a bigger trade than some whole 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pennsylvania has plans for putting them to work. 


nations. Its 10,000,000 people have a normal 
spendable income of about six billions a year and 
a wartime income of about nine billions. 


They buy a billion dollars worth of goods that 
could be made within this state and isn’t. Maybe 
one of your plants should be in Pennsylvania mak- 
ing some of those goods, serving this vast home 
market and within easy reach of the rich commerce 
of the eastern seaboard and the world trade beyond. 


Write, wire or phone the State Department of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., for personal help in 
determining what your company can find in Penn- 
sylvania, in plant sites, labor, raw materials, 
transportation savings, decreasing taxes, etc. 


Epwarp Martin 
Governor 


Pennsylvania 


Frorvp CHALFANT 
Secretary of Commerce 


Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 


MILITARY SECRETS 


Sane of the military appli- 
cations of York Heat come 
in this category now, be- 
cause knowledge of them 
would give aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 


It is no secret, however, 
that modifications of these 
York Heat devices will bring 
a high degree of aid and 
comfort to thousands of 
American homes, after the 
war. York Heat has learned a 
lot, working for Uncle Sam, 
and every special wartime 
innovation is carefully eyed 
for adaptation to domestic 
oil-burners. 


it may well be that pro- 
duction of improved York 
Heat units for the home will 
be authorized before the war 
is actually over—perhaps 
before so very long. When 
available, they will provide 
you with the comfortable, 
efficient, economical oil heat 
you have always dreamed of 
having in your home. 


* * * 


“Bombs away” means bonds 
today. Buy all you can. 


YORK 
Li /NL 


_ Division of 
YORK-SHIPLEY, INC. 
York, Pa. 


| @ Emphasis on 


makers began to announce light models. 
@ Wins Quota Plea—The 1940 strikes 
at Ford’s Rouge plant shut down the 
Ferguson line along with Ford’s own 
production. When recent War Produc- 
tion Board allotments for limited trac- 
tor production were based on 1940 vol 
ume, Ferguson cited the strike, asked 
for greater proportionate allotments. 
He won his point at a time when other 
farm implement people said expanded 
quotas were idle because of component 
shortages (BW—Nov.13’43,p19). 
Ferguson orders are big today, but 
order banks are big for any company 
which might be able to fill consumer 
demand. Ferguson’s real test will come 
when the wraps are taken off competi 


| tion. He and his staff (he has beens 


building an organization the rest of the 


| industry admits is strong) are confident 


they wall be a big factor in farm ma- 
chinery, both here and abroad, when 
they get the production go-ahead. 


Earmarks Rayon 
WPB dashes hopes for 
| bigger civilian supply. Says all 
of 10% increase in production 
will go for military tire cord. 


Rayon production, WPB sources dis- 
closed recently, will be up about 10% 
this year over last. The increase is all 
earmarked for military tire cord. Nylon 
production also is on the upswing, al- 


though both percentage and amount 
| continue to be military secrets, and that 


increase, likewise, carries no promise of 
additional goods for civilian use. 
Rayon—Current em- 


phasis is mostly on rayon. To meet 


| military demands for rayon tire cord 


(currently running ahead of deliveries), 
W PB is exerting pressure on two fronts: 
(1) Work is being speeded on new 


| high-tenacity rayon plants. 


(2) Efforts are being made to utilize 
a larger volume of nylon cord than was 


contemplated earlier this year. 
| @ Facilities Specded Up—Evidence that 


construction and conversion of rayon 
facilities to the manufacture of high 
enacity cord have been accelerated came 


_ in the action of American Viscose Corp. 
| in getting its Marcus Hook (Pa.) tire 
| cord plant in operation this month, 
| rather than on June 1, 


as originally 
scheduled. Its Lewiston (Pa.) plant also 
was in partial operation this week, ahead 
of schedule. 

WPB officials said work on other 
facilities likewise was being pushed 
along and that at least one or two other 
plants would be in production ahead of 
schedule. Other companies in the WPB 
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rayon cord program j 
Rayon, North Ame 
Enka, and du Pont. 

e Estimates for 1944~ 
combined tire cord 
245,000,000 Ib. annua 
not expected to attain 
late this year. 

Rayon tire cord prod 
according to latest \ 
probably will not excc 
lb., which, however, \ 
twice the 1943 rayon ti 
tion. ; 

Total rayon product 
WPB sources estimate 
reach 729,000,000 Ib., o 
more than last year. 

@ Civilian Supply—To ay 
sion that additional ra 
might mean an easier 
goods, hosiery, and und 
announced that all the a 
would be needed for t 
rayon for civilian use i 
be any more plentiful thi 

Textile trade sources h 
sion that nylon supply is { 
able. (WPB does not rel 
figures on nylon.) Recent ret 
of women’s nylon und 
ently contradicting a gen 
that nvlon was a critica 
plained by WPB as a res 
paratively small yardage 
some months ago of ny 
fabric which was rejected | 
Air Forces.” 

@ More Nvlon for Tires—\\ 
reports that several million 
nvlon have been stockpile: 
not, it is known that WPI] 
pushing experiments to iron 
cal difficulties in the wavy of 1 
use of nylon in aircraft tires, 
extension of its usefulnes 
heavy duty truck tires. 

Technical difficulty is t 
“srows” about 12% when h« 
flexing to which all moving t 
subjected. Rayon and cotto1 
trast, grow only about 3% th 
generated in flexing. 

Nvlon is being used in 
bombers whose takeoff and la) 
are not more than about 1,0 
explained, and experiments 
way for treating nylon cord 
used in other aircraft tires, and 
tires. WPB would like to fir 
for about 10,000,000 Ib. of nylon 
cord this year. 

e Expansion Program—Du P 

producer of nylon, is engaged 
expansion program which, 

war, will give it a capacity of 22 
Ib. to 23,000,000 Ib. of hosict 
vear, Robert A. Ramsdell, nylo1 
sales director, told the hosiery 
conference in New York rece! 


+ 


+ 
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A digest of new federal 
sgulations affecting priorities, 
ice control, and transportation. 


creased Civilian Supply 


, 5% decrease in the amount of beef 
kers under War Food Order 75.2 
| to set aside for the men in 
e has been effected by an amendment 
order. . . . Restrictions on the use 
‘ metal cutting edges for houschold wax 
yper cutter boxes are removed by amend- 
at to Schedule X of WPB Order L-120, 
aoe paperboard and vulcanized fiber are 
» more critical than steel... . WFO 16 
been amended to permit West Coast 
xckers to release from government reserves 
» additional 12,000,000 Ib. of dried prunes 
m their 1943 output for sale to civilians 
hrough regular channels. 


Relaxation of Priorities 


Higher alloy steels may be used in the 
nanufacture of mechanics’ hand servicc 
ols as a result of a WPB amendment of 
shibit B, Preference Rating Order F-6 
he prohibition on the use of metal 
xckets for water heaters has been relaxed 
allow manufacturers to use steel in their 
inventories on May 8, 1944, and steel 
btained from frozen, idle, and excess 
inventories (WPB Order’ L-185, as 
mended)... . Amendment to WPB Order 
|.138 removes provisions covering the use 
of thermoplastics in sun glasses; there will 
te little change in the volume of sun glasses 
produced. . . . Specific WPB approval is 
longer required for the purchase of 
spacer rings, used in recapping and retread- 
ing tires; these rings may now be bought 
nder procedure governing maintenance and 
repair purchases, . . . Controls over phenolic 
resins have been relaxed by WPB Order 
\-246, as amended, to permit anyone to 
receive free samples of most resins or 
phenolic resin molding compounds without 
specific authorization, and specified amounts 
-up to 110 gal. per mo., in most cases— 
for experimental purposes. 


Surplus Commodities 


Surplus commodities held by the govern- 
ment in new condition may be sold by any 
government agency at a price not higher 
than the actual delivered cost. Food and 

mmodities originally bought for resale are 
xcepted. This temporary OPA order does 
not apply to commodities which already 
wwe specific dollar-and-cents ceiling prices 

t for which list prices have been published. 
Supplementary Order 87.) 

OPA has announced specific ceiling prices 
for the transfer of excess stocks of iron and 
‘cel products, now that the heavy produc- 
ton phase of the arms program is nearing 

mpletion. Beginning June 1, prices cover 
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The customer who drops in at a Thermoid branch office, or visits a 
Thermoid factory, usually makes two impressive discoveries: 


FIRST—the sincerity of everyone's interest in his call; and 


SECOND—the number of persons he sees wearing emblems 
that resemble the ones pictured here. 


Actually, these phenomena are inseparable twins. Both are born of a 
policy instituted by Thermoid many years ago... . a policy of company 
recognitions and rewards that encourage each employee to see himself as 
an active partner in the one, important business of advancing the common 
welfare of himself. his employer, his fellow workers and every Thermoid 
customer. Today, as just one result of that policy, over 300 Thermoid men 
and women proudly wear service medals representing from 10 years to 
50 years of continuous employment with us. 


‘The sense of proprietorship and personal responsibility felt by Thermoid 
employees is among our most valued assets. It marks a spirit of co- 
operation that gets things done—and done right... the spirit that 
causes Thermoid Customers to say: “It’s good business to do business 


Thermoia 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING © F. H. P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND 
DRIVES © CONVEYOR BELTING © ELEVATOR BELTING © WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE © SHEET 


PACKINGS @ INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS © MOLDED HARD RUBBER 
AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS. 


Vis Good Business to Do Susiness with Thermota 


the following products that 


of war goods may sell: ba 
strip, pipe, and tubular | 
e barbed wire, nails, and oth 
The GC for the i) material from contractor 
| to the government or its as 
' | due to cancellation of gover 


ire exempt from price cont 
by resellers are general] 
sales to a distributor for 1 


lI 


ject to control when the or 
not received a firm bid from 
producer or a similar buyer, of 
maximum price for the mat 
Amcndment 23, Revised | 
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New Merchandise 


More precise standards for 
parable commodities” to b 
for pricing merchandise that 
turer did not handle in March 
forth in an amended OPA 1 
establishment of four specif 

| choosing the most comparabk 
the use of current operation 
those of March, 1942, are exp 
the pricing method easier for t 
more enforceable by OPA, (Ar 


> y Axle 
Rotating Gen. Max.) 


Bearings a 
On 


feature in . | Rent 


ig | : P 
Whiting Because in some arcas hot 
Cranes. transicnts is in great deman 

altered the rent regulations to 


construct 


prictors of hotels, rooming 


\ 
> $ - courts, tourist cabins, and ot! 
... will keep work moving coer ng gel 


1 } 
released from their weckly 


steadily through your plant rental quotas. If, under the pr 
| a hotel was required to rent | 

. ‘ ; | of its rooms on a weckly or m 
For handling most types of materials, an overhead trav- it may now make application 
eling crane is the most efficient and economical means rooms on a transient basis, 


available. It saves time and manpower, eliminates some of some conditions, weekly and m 
must apply. (Amendment 19, R 


the most arduous labor in the shop, and enables capable tion for Hotels & Rooming Hou 
workers to spend more time in actual production. ment 8, Rent Regulation for 


Now is the time to “tool up” for highest plant efficiency ranean, a. - po ar 2 
cTcnsc cnta Tea; menament 


. .. mechanize all possible hand operations . .. and pre- Regulation for Hotels & Roomin: 
pare for stiff post-war competition. in the Miami Defense-Rental Area 

For over sixty years Whiting Cranes have been engi- 
neered for top efficiency and long range economy. Each 
individual Crane is designed to meet the special needs of Specific dollar-and-cents wholesale an 


. retail ceiling pric for t | ra 
the plant where it operates. You can safely entrust mate- eet ee nae ee 
replacement tubes for civilian 


rials-handling problems to Whiting Engineers. Whiting phonographs have been announced by OP 


Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. to break up what the agency described 
widespread black-market activities 


| charges for testing all radio recei 
3 | BUILDERS OF QUALITY CRANES | | in a set are limited to 50¢ when 
FOR OVER 60 YEARS | is brought to the shop, though th 


may be $1 if the mechanism h 
removed in order to test the tubes 
tubes are brought to the shop, n 
may be made for testing them. (Am 
134, Revised Supplementary Regulat 


lal 
uth 


Radio and Phonograph Tubes 


Children’s Apparel 


Under a second program to incr 


it t ) I ts’ | ‘ 
. : eS output of infants’ and children’s 
Overhead — mg ind put 2,071,000 doz. garments 

° , ¥ ae market, WPB has announced th 
Traveling (ao | 
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_go in for the Sunday 
-_Never-the-less, the 


by Master units, which are a ¢¢ 
motor, a mechanical variable 
unit... . all supplied in 


i 


THE MASTER ELEC’ 
- Dayton 1, 


important matters quickly. Be sure 
to send photo-copies of all important 
mail.” Executives use photo-copies 
todothingsfaster,moreaccurately! 
Make A-PE-CO photo-copies of im- 
portant letters, inquiries, orders, blue- 
prints, sketches, accounting records 
and data for all departments or 
branches. Safeguard originals; save 
time; avoid mistakes. Any boy or 
girl makes A-PE-CO photo-copies 
of anything written, printed, drawn 
or photographed. A-PE-CO is in- 
dispensable in thousands of indus- 
tries. Get this new business habit. 
Send for A-PE-CO folder now! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. 8-54, Chicago 14, iil. 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 
in Canada: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. 


A-PE-CO 
” Photo Exact ” Copies 
Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 
| | PHOTO-COPYER 


Costly time-wasting 


SEARCHES 


GENUINE-ORIGINAL 


Use 


MAK-UR-OWN 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


On every active record 


Make @ tab for each key reference as you need it with 
clean, convenient MAK-UR-OWN. Easy to use, oet- 
teaches permanently in @ moment \ 
Eliminate searching in card files, 

sheets, books or folders. oa r\ 


Seven colon, three widths fill every indasiog need 


See you setioner todey—Equip every desk with 
Time-seving MAK-UR-OWN Tobe 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
MORTH TONAWANDA, &. ¥ 


“Photo-copies enabled me to act on | 


NAVY’S LAST TYPE 


Coming off the ways in a broadside 
launching is the new LSM (Landing 
Ship—Medium) which completes the 
Navy’s stable of of 


invasion boats 


eleven basic designs. Details on th 
vessel built by Chicago's Pullm 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. ar led | 
censorship, but the craft i 


ft. long and embodies featu 


necessary im recent Pacifi 


facture, during June, July, August, of 45 
types of clothing, all of cotton fabrics. Items 
included are: infants’ creepers, 
dresses, gertrudes; children’s 
suits, coveralls; girls’ 
wash suits, underwear, overalls, shirts 
blouses Priority assistance 18 provided 


gowns, 
pajamas, sun 
blouses and dresses; 
boys’ 


and 


| there 


by the new order, which stipulates types of 
garments, minimum amount of matcrial, 
ind maximum price ranges. Manufacturers 
who wish to make these goods should apply 
on WPB Form 3488. (Conservation Order 
M-325B 


| Aircraft Lumber 


on logs of Noble 
and Douglas fir ponton 
grades have been discontinued by OPA 
These ceilings, originally established to en 
courage production of selectec logs for use, 
particularly, in air construction, are no 
longer necessary since Sitka spruce, of which 
was a Critical shortage, is more avail 
ible. ‘This action means a decrease of $10 
per 1,000 ft., log scale, for Noble fir,- and 
$5 for Douglas fir. (Amendment 13, Re- 
vised Re; gulation 16] 


Premium ceiling prices 
fir aircraft grades 


_ Frozen Food Lockers 


Requirements governing installations of 
frozen food locker plants will be tightened 
after June 1 by the War Food Administra 
tion. Requirements as to the number of 
families or producers who must have paid 
rentals before applications will be considered 
‘’e continued, but the definition of the 
“producer” who may be included in lists 
submitted with applications is narrowed. In 


44 


of « 


ou ly 


addition, the expansion 
is now permitted 
tions had to be at least ten mil 
old plants. Provision is made to 
loaded plants 


Coal 


pr \ 


under ( \pansion | 


lo encourage the use of ant 
OPA has announced that man 
coal briquettes may ll bri 
of anthracite fines at the pr 
they sold briquettes made of 
fines, although anthracite fin 
This ruling applies only to prod 
were using nothing but bitumin 
briquettes before Nov. 23, 194 
ment 31, Regulation 12] 
Bearings 

Because supplies of the radial t 
ing made by the Miniature Pr 
ing Co. of Keene, N. H. (BW-—I 
p58), are short, WPB has prohibit 
use of these bearings in new or a 
applications without specifi auth t 
‘Types of bearings covered are No 
3, 4.5, NM 4, and NM 5. (Direct 
Table 12, Order M-293.) 


Furniture 


To relieve makers of household fi 
who have raised their employees’ v 
the order of the National Wage Labor 
Board, OPA has ruled that the manuta 
turers may apply for higher oy 
over-all operations are unprofi table. Reta 
ers and jobbers may pass on any 1 


if thew 
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OPA! grant. (Amendment 5, Order 
> Regulation 158.) 
Pr Lice f frames tor upholstered fur 
oe may reserve the nght to collect an 
rent charge of 5% above present 
prices on frames delivered after May 
Gach urges, however, may not bx 
ted til a price increase for this 
ry is finally set by OPA. (Amendment 


Regulation 183.) 


als and Oils 


utrolling the distribution of four 


det 
oe oils have been revoked by the War 
\dmumstration. Allocations of both 

»ica oi! and castor oil are dispensed with, 
iv cation of War Food Order 31 
> respectively, though the use of these 
still restricted by WFO 42. Because 


/ improve | supplies of cashew nut. shell 
WFO 36 allocating this oil has been 
bed. WFO 63, controlling raw linseed 
has been repealed because other restric- 

os on the general use of fats and oils in- 


» fair distribution of linseed oil, 
Dither Price Actions 
nm th; \o one may sell pig iron at prices higher 
iP those established im Revised Price 


lule 10, according to OPA Amendment 
this schedule. . . . Cotton, jersey, and 
r2 ther-palm work gloves have been given 
ind-cents ceilings at wholesale and 
ls and revised ceilings at manufac- 
by revised OPA Regulation 
which raises prices throughout. 
ment 18, OPA Regulation 
ceiling prices for frozen 
t fish about 20% below current prices 
levels; retailers’ markups on many 
of North Atlantic and Pacific fresh 
ind seafood are reduced on an average 
by OPA in Amendment 4, Regula 
7... . Additional constructions of 
x cotton fabrics have been given specific 
per yard by OPA Amendment 17 
lation 11... . A maximum price of 52¢ 
lb. has been set by OPA for Maryland 
pbacco, which is brought under price con- 
for the first time by Regulation 532; 
1943 crop and previous crops purchased 
lelivered after May 7, 1944, are covered. 
lo encourage distribution of baled 
then pine wood excelsior, urgently 
led for packing war goods, OPA has 
reased price poe Hos for distributors of 
produced in twelve states by 
ndment 131, Revised Supplementary 
Regulation 14. 


lon levels 


Isior 


Other Priority Actions 


Due to the increasingly critical supply of 
ikaloid quinidine, restrictions on this drug 
been tightened by WPB in an amend- 
nt to Order M-131. . . . Priorities assist- 
in getting rayon fabrics will be offered 
nanufacturers who have accepted orders 
garments for export as defined in WPB 
vation Order M-356; application 

be filed on WPB Form 541 with the 
rest WPB field office. . The War 
| Administration has announced emer- 
illocations of riboflavin to the armed 
ind the Allies; increased production 
ide the additional allocation possible. 
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744 


364, 
Pacific | 


if you are the man who 
orders your company’s checks 


Do your checks 
have these faults? 


ACME- BROWN COMPANY _ 
MAKEGS OF AG PaOWUCTS 


PRestow, 10 


nders 


}0/100 


= TEACHER im 


PRROPRIATEO FOR EACH 


+ 


PAO at THe Gare oF 


Cuba toades te 


a “gona enne 


Cashed for $104.16; should 
have been $99.16. 


FORMA 


— Lh, 19 Ad 
© Agee 


a 


DOLLARS 4 40/10 


=< 


endl 


Appears to be for 40¢instead 
of $9.40. Cost 17 hours 
tracing error. 


Sone ne 0569 
Fal bebe et 
») L&R Davies ComPany 
)_ ¢ shigora te y 


— 


Amount difficult to find in 
center of row of boxes. 


This free book will help you avoid faults 
in check design that lead to costly errors 


conforming to recommenda- 
tions of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Business checks, to give \ 


OORLY DESIGNED CHECKS 
wes lead to costly confu- 
sion in your bank account. 
This new Hammermill idea- 


A? 1 7AiC 

book, ‘‘BusINEss CHECKS,” satisfaction, must be on CHICAGO NOV 71941 
by John Y. Beaty, gives you paper that truly protects lei 

ae VOLLARS 


Hammermill Safety. 
This paper is dependable 
in use,and carries the best 
known name in paper. 

Let the new Hammermill 
idea-book simplify the busi- 
ness check problem for you. 


the specific information you 
need to be certain yourchecks 
are right, 

It lists 15 common faults in 
check design and gives the 
8 essentials of good business 


} RAicvno 62031 


7 Aigmatans 

ee 
Three numbers on right end, 
no one of them the amount. 


check design—all based on 


interviews with bankers and Mail the coupon. 


Cl ~~ —, 
i er) ey ey ee Ne ° +4711 

omen estes to - visions : a. : 
_ So. * ek Mea eee —_ in, Safety Paper Di - Co., Brie, P P 4 . 
oo : ~~ — — Sa Oa mill pape opy oO 
rt emcee . . ——— Hammet 4 me free * bli 
a . » ay Please gene EC 2" (No oP . 
~—_, - ~d _ ‘ . c J 11.) 
A : ~ a” A a / 7 “BUSINE salesman will co 
-~ © net Ne ts eg + A nt gation, tal 

SS stiles ad ~ <i. —— = nn, 


siti 


on, ¥° 


write 
coupe to, of w 


ea attach oo letterhesd) 


busin 


BUY BONDS...AND KEEP THEM! 


WAGNER 
PRODUCTS 


for 
industry 


HYDRAULIC BRIDGE BRAKES 
stop cranes quickly and easily 


Imagine being able to stop a big overhead crane by just stepping on a 


remote-control pedal as one does to stop an automobile. It’s being done 
—hydraulic pressure does it. 

Today Wagner Hydraulic Bridge-Braking Systems are being used 
extensively on overhead cranes, whirler-type cranes, and on other in- 
dustrial equipment— wherever industrial machinery must be stopped 
quickly, safely, and smoothly. 

These popular systems utilize either an external or an internal brake 
unit which is actuated by hydraulic pressure developed in a foot - operated 
master-cylinder . . . In addition to Hydraulic Bridge Brakes, Wagner 
products for industry include Electric Motors, Transformers and Constant- 
Current Regulators. For details, consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 
branch offices located in principal cities and manned by trained engineers. 


144-6 


Write for Bulletin 1U-20 


*, 


* ye Say 


ICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


PRODUCTION 


Precision Optics 

Wartime growth o! dome;. 
tic optical goods industry consy. 
tutes a postwar challenge to the 
skill of the Germans. 


Optical instruments find t 
direct gunfire. They aim | 
They are the eyes of the Arm 

In the midst of a war bo 
instrument manufacturing In t 
States has changed from sm 
to big business. 

At the same time, a numb. 
ican manufacturers are prepa 
fend their conviction that 
supremacy in optics has beco: 
dated as Germany suprema 
power. 

e Faster ZTempo—Optical instrun 
have developed with the faste: 

of mechanized war. Mechaniz 
meant faster moving armies, gi 
power, longer range. There ha 
concurrent demands for greater a 
racy, for larger fields of vision. Opti 
answered these demands. 

During the World War our domest 
optical industry was comparativel 
babe in arms, dependent until the 
upon foreign sources of optical gla 
American optical glass was forced int 
production by that conflict, although it 
beginnings can be traced to experime 
tal work back in 1912. During this war, 
the supply of optical glass, although 


Slightly smaller than a woman's 
thumb, the 90-deg. roof prism repre: 
sents fine precision work that must be 
polished to theoretical zero tolerance. 
The tiny ocular prism (left) is a deli 
cate assembly of four optical parts for 
the Army’s 80-cm. range finder. 
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|, has not been a production bot- 


rleneck 
y ility of American glass, like 

and quantity of American 
ts, is believed to have forged 
d of German competition. As long 


the war lasts, however, such beliefs 


[he « 


+ 
e not 


ele " 
hatticfield include more or less con- 
ational binoculars, and the newer and 
e dramatic tank sights, gun sights, 
oe finders, and height finders. ‘They 
ude a new type of telephoto lens for 
rial photography, powerful enough to 
railroad ties from a shooting 


of 30,000 ft. to 40,000 ft., at | 


m.p-h. The lens is ground so in- 
iously and so accurately that im- 
ses at the perimeter of its field are 

harp and distinct as those in the 


ibject to positive verification. | 
‘lephoto Lens—Optical products on | 


ater; and the area of any square inch | 


tured in each photograph is equal, in 


ind measurements, to the area of | 


y other square inch of the photograph. 


The Army and Navy are important 
inufacturers of optics; they also are 
biggest customers of the private 
manufacturers. ‘The industry already 
s begun to worry about what it will 
when Army and Navy orders stop 
coming in. 
Obviously the manufacturers can’t 
cat their gunsights into sun goggles on 


\-Day. Partly because dozens of manu- | 


4cturers have begun to make precision 
otics in the last three years, heroic 
forts will be made to sell all kinds of 
ndustrial and professional instruments. 
Sales are now practically limited to mili- 
tary requirements. 

Dozens of Newcomers—Army and 
\avy domination of optics has expanded 
production through new departments 


Binoculars produced by Kollsman are 
given the tumbling test in a wooden 
box which is rotated mechanically for 
‘0 hours—considered the equivalent 
of dropping them 500,000 times. 
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use V-MAIL 


Men overseas wait months for 
mail... 


don’t use V-Mail. Ordinary letters 


when families and friends 


go on slow ships in convoy. V-Mail 
flies, gets the fastest service in the 
world, special for servicemen. 
There’s no mystery about V-Mail. 
Write on the V-Mail form... fold, 
seal, stamp, drop in any mail box. 
V-Mail letters are photographed, 
thousands an hour, on film strips. 


All work € no mail- 


| makes Jack wonder . . . Bases all over the world; ships to unload 
and turn around, fast; hundreds of passing planes a day to 
service... men working around the clock, eating from mess kits 
or tin cans . . . on lonely islands, in desolate depots . . . Can't 
you understand why men want mail from home so much? 


Flown to the nearest process point, 
your letter is reproduced just as you 
wrote it, is folded, sealed, delivered, 
personal and private—and fast! 
You can buy V-Mail forms at your 
stationer’s, at all drug, department 
and variety stores. Or we will send 
a sample packet of six forms with 
our compliments. Address . . . 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1474 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 


which print postage for business mail . . 


. now devoted to war production. 


VITAMINS 


To The Chemist 


Optics Makers Answer Roll Call 


‘ . — Naval procurement of optical in- include Farrand, Keuffel 
Crolt2.OH; Ci2HivOSN.Ci5 struments is a function primarily of | Perkin-Elmer Corp., Bulo 
Ci 7H20N.Oe; CoHgOc; | ] x N: ame B e f é rea "i C M : } | : 
C..H.OH; C;H.NCOOH the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. Capt. Co., ergenthaler Linot 
lites Hl. T. Markland, an ordnance in- American Lens Co., Ame: 
To The Public spector, is field officer, with head- chine & Foundry Co., A: 
g BETTER HEALTH quarters in Rochester, N. Y., and Co., Applied Optical I 
To The Prod branch offices in Hoboken, N. J., Dioptric Instrument Corp 
2 Se Seay Boston, Buffalo, Minneapolis, and Engravers Machinery Corp 
A PROBLEM THAT PFAUDLER Chicago. Co. L. C. Eichner Inst 
GLASS-LINED STEEL SOLVED Navy contractors include Bausch Frank L. Kaltman, L. Kefl 


& Lomb, Eastman Kodak, American — Bros., Inc., Long Island Opt 
Optical Co., Bell & Howell, Keuffel J. A. Maurer, Inc., Mor 
& Esser; American Cystoscope Mak Drill & Machine Co., \ 
ers, Inc., Wollensak Optical Co., Mogey & Sons, Inc., Optica! 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator ment Corp., Optical Resea: 
Co., Farrand Optical Co., Polaroid Ordnance Instrument Corp 
Corp., Bendix Aviation Corp., Koll- Mfg. Co., Precise Instrum: 
morgen, Libby-Owens-Ford, Simpson Inc., Rose Mechanical Labor.' 
Optical Mfg. Co., Ilex Optical Co... Syncro Machihe Co., Ultima Opti 
and three equipment makers. Distilla- cal Instrument Co., U.S. listn 
tion Products, Inc., Regent Special- ment Co., Universal Camera Corp, 
ties, and Stromberg-Carlson. United States Cabinet Bed Co. 
Other suppliers to the Navy in- _ U.S. Optical Supply Co. 
clude Simpson-Walther Lens, Inc., Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 
Herschede-Hall Clock Co., May Oil machine tool builder, has a division 
Burner Corp., and Perfex Corp now making optical windows for 
Much of the Army’s procurement range finders. For several years this 
of optics has been directed by the company has maintained a small 
New York district ordnance office. department for grinding observatory 
Army suppliers in the New York area __ telescope optics. 


and new producers, and the techniques versal Camera Co., Anchor Optical Co, 
T. iasattienistiasinainatall and skills of old-line manufacturers Research Enterprises, Westinghouse, 
HE procuction ov synthetic vitamins | have been distributed to dozens of new- and Nash-Kelvinator. Unlike the others, 


is a complicated process, in some cases : we . 
involving as many as 12 operations, all | Comers. Nash-Kelvinator and Westinghouse do 


of which require the utmost care and Such well-established, old-line mak- not make their own optical elements. 
an wa ainst conteemnaien 200 ers of precision optical instruments as In peacetime, American binocular 
se ppeme nek he ied oceans Bausch & Lomb, American Optical —_ production numbered a few thousand 
has been chosen by the major suppliers | Co. (Spencer Division), Eastman units a year. Now, each of several com- 
of these vital substances. Kodak, Keuffel & Esser, and Kollmor- panies makes a few thousand—exact fig. 
Pfaudler Engineering shows gen have reason to wince at the rapid ures secret—every month. 
development of potential rivals. e An Inch in 64 Miles—Outstanding in 
the way Although volume has been multiplied, wartime optical goods is the range 
Called in at the start of the program, | most instrument makers are careful to finder, which spots a target and calcv- 
Pfaudler sngeane developed and | explain that theirs is no mass produc- lates direction and distance for a gun 
recommended the equipment that | tion industry. One of the arguments crew. It may have more than 100 


made possible production in tons in- . : 
stead of milligrams. Pfaudler Glass- | European instrument makers used optical elements (lenses and_ prisms 


Lined Equipment maintains product | against American products was that the ground to tolerances so fine that meas- 
pone | and potency at laboratory European kind was made more slowly urements are expressed in millionths of 


standards . . . it stops acid corrosion | 444 carefully, hence more precisely. an inch or seconds of arc. Definition of 


as well as the deterioration of valua- ? : eee nai! for Naw 
ble solvents which are reclaimed. | @ More in Binoculars—Before the war, wedge prisms and pentaprisms for Navy 


Here is a case where Pfaudler Glass- | Bausch & Lomb was the only American range finders must be held within a tol- 
a —"~ — te — company which built binoculars de- erance of one-half second of arc. 

yrodbiem »y audier ngineering, . . The ee 1 > me ¢ 
F Y 6 6 signed to compete with the more ex- The optical technician measures a 


provides the answer . . . just as it Z ; . - ircle i Od es. The degree has 60 
may be the answer to one or more | pensive kinds produced in Germany Circle in 360 degrees. ‘The degree has 6! 
of your eg or handlin and France. Wollensak Optical Co. was Minutes, the minute 60 seconds. A de- 


problems. Write THE PFAUDLE in this field, but concentrated in a lower _ viation of one-half second of arc, accord- 


Courtesy of Hoffman-La Roche 


CO., Rochester 4, New York. : : , “ee , 
price bracket. Now, a number of com- ing to Bausch & Lomb, builder of the 
panies have Navy and Army binocular largest type range finders, would mean 


contracts. a deviation of only one inch in 64 mi 
Spencer Lens, for example, has be- Range finder dimensions are not 
come a large manufacturer of Navy stated by the Navy, but the largest type 
binoculars. Bausch & Lomb has dis- is so large that one takes a freight cat 
tributed its techniques of binocular to itself; installed, it spans a battle 
PFA ER making to six other firms—Kollsman In- ship gun turret and sticks out on either 
7 strument division of Square D Co., Uni- side. In contrast is a tiny, 1.5m 
ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
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I THE high tide of invasion, east 
and west, thousands of Interna- 
tional Diesel Tractors are serving the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Air Forces. On many a battle- 
front these tractors play a fighting 
part in the drama of tanks and ships 
and fighting men. 


Take Guadalcanal. In the tense 
hours of that first invasion it was do 
or die on the airstrip. International 
Diesels went ashore with their bull- 


Fight snattttinn  Dight wi sitios 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Power for Victory 


dozers ... filled in craters as fast as 
enemy bombs dug them... did com- 
bat duty to help the Marines cling 
to the toehold that gave us Hender- 
son Field. Many a tractor operator 
died there, under fire, but the great 
Pacific Offensive was on. 


It is the year of decision—overseas 
and over here. This year many thou- 
sands of tractor operators on the 
home front will come to close grips 
with the warning: Take care of that 


fe het on the food front= 
J Stay with thet Wer Garden 


equipment! Make it last! Make it do! 
Harvester and the International In- 
dustrial Power Distributors stand 
ready to see you through. If your 
need for new equipment is vital to 
the war effort, we will have equip- 


ment for you. If your need is less 
vital, we will safeguard your present 
International Power with every ser- 
vice aid at our command. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


: ° he the hidden enemy~— 
q Fight INFLATION? 


One of the most intricate of the Army’s many optical instruments is the 
artillery height tinder which the three-man crews can also use as range finder. 


(diameter) objective lens for one kind 
of microscope, one of the smallest opti 
cal products, which must be formed into 
a precision hemisphere with a radius of 
0.75 mm. Such a small product is easily 
lost. 

@ Range and Elevation—Close relative 
of the range finder is the Army’s height 
finder. Gun crews found they could use 
it both for height finding and for range 
finding. Designed by Keuffel & Esser, 
specialists in surveying equipment, it is 
one of the most complicated and spec- 
tacular wartime optical instruments. 
Bausch & Lomb also designed and built 
a height finder now in use. 

@ Among the Leaders—lastman Kodak 
Co., dominant figure in the American 
photographic equipment and film busi- 
ness, realizes that the wartime appcar- 
ance of dozens of new companies in 
optical manufacturing means keen com- 
petition in development of postwar 
cameras, and it doesn’t plan to be caught 
napping. In the last three years it has 
become one of the leading manufactur 
ers of optical instruments, including fire 
control equipment. 

Fairchild Camera & Instrument Co., 
Folmer Graflex Corp., and International 
Industries are among other firms active 
in supplying aircraft photographic equip- 
ment. Prices are reported at one-half to 
one-third prewar levels because of ex 
panded production. 

@ Shooting the Stars—One development 
of wartime photography is a camera de- 
signed to photograph the stars around 
the zenith of the night sky, to make 
possible an exact calculation of geo- 
giaphical position. As described by East- 
man Kodak, the designer and builder, 
it incorporates an optical means for aim- 
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ing precisely at the zenith, for recording 
the exact time of exposure, and for tak- 
ing star pictures of sharp accuracy. By 
calculations from one picture, it is 
claimed, geographical position may be 
determined within 40 or 50 feet. 
Contour map making is another 
achievement of precision lenses. By 
overlapping strips of aerial photographs 
and transposing the resulting picture 
into a contour map, Army and Navy 
specialists, in collaboration with the 
optical and photographic manufacturers, 
have developed a new, exact science. 
A telephoto lens that has attracted 
recent attention has been developed by 
a relatively small, relatively new (1936) 
company, Perkin-Elmer Corp., Glen- 
brook, Conn. 
@ Results Pictured—A development ap 
plied to air combat has been a gun point 
aiming camera, which records the ac- 
curacy of machine gun fire. 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, coined 
a trademark “Opti-onics,” to describe 
the combination of optics, electronics, 
and mechanics. Other producers, in- 
trigued by the possibilities of electronic 
combinations, talk about revolutionary 
improvements in automobile instrument 
panels, perhaps an audible speedometer, 
and a gadget to enable the housewife to 
view front door callers by means of an 
optical instrument piped to the kitchen. 
How many of the burgeoning crop 
of optical manufacturers will find profit- 
able occupation for their expanded facili- 
ties after the war is highly uncertain. 
C. W. Keuffel, secretary of Keuffel & 
Esser, says that his firm’s optical depart- 
ment shrank to about one-tenth its war 
size after the World War. And since 
the enemy probably hasn’t been idle, 


observes E. O. Kollmorg 
morgen Optical Corp., “it 
prudent to await the out 
postwar scramble before no: 
nation for leadership in th 

@ Volume Quadruple—Bau 
which ranges the whole fix 
manufacturing from glass to 
struments, gives some indi f +h 
industry’s war boom. Sin p 
company’s total volume ha 

four times, its instrument d 

times, its optical glass prod: 

times. 

Basic material of the indu 
cal glass. Bausch & Lom! 
experiment with its technol 
and got first commercial p: 
crown and flint glass in 19) 

Optical glass output run to | 
dreds of thousands of poun 
but compared with flat glass 
portant metals, it continu 
comparatively small volum 
The product is comparably ¢xpen 


Prices at the factory, before molding 
grinding, or polishing, range f ibout 
25¢ to about $2.50 a pound, dependir 

upon kind and quality. 


@ Clay to Platinum—Some glass fo: opti. 


cal instruments is heated for days in 
controlled temperature furnac 
pots specially built to avoid i 
tent, cooled out over another peri 
days, and removed by smashing the pot: 
Eastman Kodak, in making it 
silica “rare earth” glass, uses a 
platinum crucible, worth from $2,500 
to $3,000, which sometimes has to be 
rebuilt but never replaced (B\—Ap: 
19°41,p53). 

Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
has been “growing” synthetic 
crystals of lithium fluoride, sodium clilo 
ride, sodium nitrate, and _ potas: 
bromide, using a platinum crucibl 
method. These crystals are said to be 
especially useful in infrared and ultra 
violet optical analysis. 
@Lenses Are Coated—Onc 
found useful in wartime i 


non- 


" 
smait 


aicvict 


instrument 
is coating of lenses and prisms with 

microscopic film of magnesium fluond 
to improve visibility by eliminating a 
large percentage of surface reflection 
(BW—Feb.26'44,p82). This film is ap- 
plied in a vacuum jar process. 

Used in the optical system of binoc 
lars, coated lenses and prisms perm 
78% of the available light to be uti 
ized, the technical men say, compared 
with maximum efficiency of about 55 
with uncoated optics. . 

For civilians, the wartime success ot 
lens coating may indicate developments 
of a similar character, perhaps using 4 
more durable film, to improve efficiency 
in sun glasses and ordinary spectacle 
lenses and, by reducing reflection, to 
make them less conspicuous. 


' 
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FOX MINES IN AMERICA? 
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BB la rocky ravine somewhere on the 
invasion front, an American soldier 
lies dead ... victim of an enemy fox 
mine... the supreme price of war. 
but peace, too, can have its booby traps, 
if we aren't careful now. 
Are we sowing a crop of “fox mines” 
for our fighting men to come home 
to—the slow explosionless defeat of 
unemployment, hunger and hopelessness, the 
breadline and the bonus army? 
Not if we think straight... not if we plan 
ahead now. 
If you are a manufacturer, there is one 
thing that you can do at once: Have your pro- 
duction men and planners consult now with the engineers of the basic machine fool producers. They can 
help you in planning ahead for the difficult task of reconverting your own skills and machinery to 
an all-out peacetime production. 
One of these engineers is a Bryant man. We urge you to call him today. For his special- 
ized knowledge of internal grinding machinery is important to the manufacture of literally 
everything that will make this country a finer place: this is victory, a victory that it will be 
safe for our boys to come home to. 


cland, 


eS BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY ‘28io"s' 


tae a * 


There are 11 IMPORTANT 
things about vour plant © 
your Watchman should know . j 


Does he know them? Do you? More than 60 
years’ experience has given us a storehouse 
of information regarding plant protection. 
We will be glad to pass along this informa- 
tion to you. This is 
just one of the PLUS 
VALUES you get 
when you install a 


DETEX 
WATCHCLOCK SYSTEM 
if you ore engaged in 
vitel war work, in- 
vestigate DETEX today. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. BwW-6 

Home Office, 76 Vorick Street, New Yor. 

Seles ond Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


Dependable 


Power 
for Blower Applications 


Oster Type C-2B Motor 
(*/:00 H. P.) stands up in severe 
ambient temperatures... 


This specialized motor operates satisfac- 
torily in a 90° ambient, for continuous duty. 
It is quality-built by the Oster organization, 
which for 15 years has been building frac- 
tional horsepower motors for use exclusive- 
ly as original equipment on Oster motor- 
driven appliances. Ball-bearing equipped; 
built in an aluminum die-cast housing; 6, 
12, 24, or 115 volts DC, 
115 volts AC... 
You can depend on Oster 
motors to deliver credit- 
able results. 


Write for details. 


John Oster Mfg. Co. of — 
Department B - 13 Genoa, Ill 
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‘Oil Controlled 


New lubricant thins when 
cooled and thickens when it is 
heated. Discovery may lead to 
better aircraft operation. 


A new type lubricating oil which 
thickens when heated and thins when 
cooled has been developed in the Rich- 
mond (Calif.) laboratories of the Cali- 
fornia Research Corp., a Standard Oil 
Co. of California subsidiary. 

Heretofore, oils behaved exactly the 
opposite—they thinned out with heat 
and became thicker when chilled. And 
they frequently solidified at tempera- 
tures even above zero. 

e May Be Solution—Although the new 


| oil is still looked upon as something 


of a laboratory curiosity, it may help 
solve the problem of lubricating equip- 
ment that has to operate through wide 
temperature ranges. 

Aircraft, it was pointed out, often 

encounter extreme heat and extreme 
cold within the space of a few minutes. 
Bombers may take off, as they did dur- 
ing the North African campaign, from 
an air base where the thermometer 
reads 120F and climb to an altitude of 
30,000 ft. into a paralyzing temperature 
of —75F. 
‘e Serious Difficulty—Lubrication of moy- 
ing parts, such as bomb bay doors, re- 
tractable landing gear, camera equip- 
ment, etc., is a serious problem when 
there is a wide range between ground 
temperature and temperature aloft. An 
oil which behaves well at 120F may 
freeze solid at —75F and prevent open- 
ing of bomb bay doors. Likewise, oil 
which gives good cold weather perform- 
ance may be too thin to protect fric- 
tional surfaces at desert floor tempera- 
tures. 

Essentially the same problem is found 

in lubrication of railroad journal bear- 
ings on trains passing from mountain 
blizzards into desert heat. 
e Started on Paper—Unlike the trial- 
and-error method ordinarily responsible 
for scientific progress, the new oil was 
first developed as a theory on paper. 
A research chemist ventured something 
which he said other researchers had 
carefully avoided as undesirable. He 
put “something” into the oil which 
remained as a suspension and would not 
dissolve thoroughly at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 

He arrived at his decision while read- 
ing a book containing an Einstein equa- 
tion and a Staudinger equation. The 
Einstein equation said mathematically 
that a substance suspended in a liquid 
affects its viscosity only slightly. ‘The 
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Staudinger equation sa 
chainlike molecules disso] 
change the viscosity of t 
mendously. ; 

e@ Works Both Ways—T] 
combining the two equ 
that properly selected 
material added to the 
solve when heated and tl 
and that the dissolved 1 
separate again when th« 
dropped. 

The added substancx 
thousands of tin 
as the oil itself. Howe 
finely divided particles, ¢ 
is composed of only a { 
molecules. 

At ordinary tempcratut 
ticles remain suspended in 
do not affect its viscosity 
the oil becomes heated t 
gradually break up—the hig! 
perature, the greater th 
until finally they are redu 
mately to molecule size. 

@ Action in Reverse—In that state ¢} 
form a solution with the oi! and cop. 
tribute greatly to its viscosity. Whe 
the oil cools, the molecules clump tp. 
gether again and become particles 
pended in the lubricant, and the oj 
returns to its former low-viscosity stat 
@ Tailored to Fit—Laboraton 
ments also proved that, by « 
the two equations in various degree 
and selecting the proper ingredient 
the viscosity of the final lubricating oj 
can be tailored to behave in almost 
any desired manner. The oil can even 
be made to remain at the same vi 
throughout great increases or decrea 
in temperatures, 


Dough-Ball Sirup 


New means of separating 
wheat’s starch from gluten is 


resins, 


EE 


perfected; beet sugar mills are 
easily adaptable to process. 


There’s twofold promise in the larg 
scale method of producing wheat sta 
for conversion into sirup, recently devel: 
oped at the Dept. of Agricultur 
Northern Regional Laboratory (Peo 
Il].): (1) a postwar industrial use for t! 
familiar wheat surpluses, and 
possibility of some relief in the wa 
induced shortage of corn sirup (BW- 
Apr.15°44,p34). 

@eCorm ys. Wheat—Wheat sirup | 
chemically identical with corm 
and, like it, is converted from the starc! 
of the grain. Once the sole source ‘ 
starch, wheat gave way to corn afte! 
1850; corn is cheaper; ‘the oil content 
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“Balanced Air-Control” gives 


Greer Cooling Tunnels big Plus 


Energy-building foods like chocolate-coated 
candies are even more important in war time — in 
South Africa and the world over. In the Greer Cool- 
ing Tunnel, temperature and circulation of air can be 
controlled to maintain perfectly balanced cooling 
conditions for chocolate-coated goods. This Tunnel 
is equipped with the famous Greer Sectional Steel 
Belt, which gives remarkably high production and 
dependability. 


Machinery and foodstuffs are particularly precious 


in South Africa these days. And the automatic sanitary 
cleaning, low maintenance, and small amount of re- 
quired power all combine to make the Greer Tunnel 
a mighty good soldier. 

We at Greer continue to turn out ammunition 
hoists and other important war goods for the 
U. S. Navy with all the speed and precision we can 
muster. But at the same time, we are planning for 
peace—and we know you are, too. We'll be glad to 
send you a free copy of Booklet W-5 giving detailed 
facts about the Greer Cooling Tunnel. 

J. W. Greer Company, 
119 Windsor Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


FROM THE CONQUEST OF BERIBERI... 


-»-@ pointer on paring 
your production costs 


7 Early this century, doctors discovered 
that beriberi—a food deficiency disease 
killing more than 100,000 persons every 
year, could be effectively treated by ad- 
ministrations of Vitamin B;. But since 
one ton of rice polishings yielded less 
than |; oz. Vitamin B,, the price was 
almost prohibitive — $300 per gram. 


3 In developing these advanced, cost-cut- 
ting production methods, closest control 
of temperature and vacuum conditions 
was an absolute “must”. Only modern 
automatic instruments could give it. So, 
producers of these fine chemical prod- 
ucts logically turned to Foxboro... the 
recognized leaders of process control in- 
strumentation for more than 30 years. 


PECTACULAR though it has been, 
this 99.9% reduction in costs which 
Foxboro Instruments helped to bring 
about in Vitamin production is no more 
important than the cost-reducing jobs 
they’re doing in practically every other 
field of industry. 
In Paper, Petroleum, Food, Textile, 
Rubber and Metal-working industries 
... to name but a few... Foxboro In- 


struments point the way to process 
simplifications that save millions for 
manufacturers and consumers. 


Z Within the last few years, however, 
Vitamin producers have introduced 
mass production techniques that have 
revolutionized the industry. Today, 
thanks to these amazing developments, 
the bulk price of health-giving Vitamin 
B; has dropped to 29c per gram! 


Wherever your production involves 
critical temperature, pressure or flow 
... the chances are that Foxboro In- 
struments can help you increase man- 
power efficiency, maintain quality, and 
save money, too! The Foxboro Com- 
pany, 120 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, 
Mass., U.S.A, Also Montreal, Canada. 
Branches in principal cities. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


| is higher than that of wheat 
| easily removed. 


| handful of U. S. wheat sta 
| large mass of wheat flou 


| to separate starch from glut 


| flour. Speeding the proce 


| sultant gluten protein ha 
chemical changes which red 
| mercial value. Byproduct 


| cilities for Hilbert’s process. Vi ; 
| adaptation of machinery is required, a1 HOW 
these plants normally operate or 


| sion to sirup. This production is | 
| the company s own use, but some wheat 


Now 98% of all U.S. s wt 
tion is from corn, the rest ’ mF 
white potatoes, sweet potat 
The 15 to 18 million por ' ng 
starch produced annual); 
specialty purposes such 
starch and textile sizing 
@ Half a Ton of Dough— 


uses a “dough ball” meth: 
kneaded and sprayed for 


gest practical batch is ab 
diameter, containing about 


quire designing and produci 
machinery to handle m 
batches simultaneously—not 
project in wartime. 
Chemical processes hav 
oped and used, sometimes 
tion of mechanical method 


as animal feed and for mak 
dium glutamate which impart 
flavor to products like soup 1 
soy sauce, is valuable in its « 
© How New Process Works— |} 
ter” process developed at t! 
laboratory, under the directi 
G. E. Hilbert, is speedy and 
permits complete recovery of 
ized gluten as well as high qua 
starch. 

Wheat flour and water are n 
a thin batter, then thrown 
water to break the batch into ti 


ALL 


Early 
left) | 
trol | 
week] 


| balls from which the starch wa aces 
in a few minutes. The gluten shed 
rated by means of a vibrating sc es, 1 
and the starch is then settled out of t p52). 
water. tle. ‘ 
| @ Facilities Available—Bect sugar p! Wes 
offer the most practical product mein 
force 


months out of the year. 

One company which has a 
subsidiary has already adapted 
sugar plant and is producing, on 
mercial scale, wheat starch for « 


sirup is expected to reach the market 
next month from a Wenatchee (Wash 
plant sponsored by the Northwest Che 
murgio Cooperative. There 
wheat sirup plant in Vancouver, B. C 
but none of its output is coming int 
the United States. 

@ Not for the Corn Belt—Probab 
tle, if any, wheat sirup will be prod 

in the East and Midwest, even i 
time, because of the high cost of 


1S O 4 
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, to corn. However, at least 
vet miller of corn is consider- 
cing wheat starch. 

t millers are apparently hop- 
corn will come to market as 
t fall. Wheat starch can be 
| from the whole grain, as is 
h, but using flour as a raw 
permits easier and more satis- 

f overy of gluten. 

o Peos: ects on West Coast—The post- 
e for wheat sirup is more prom- 
the Pacific Northwest. In pre- 
_ about half this section’s 60 
illion bushels of soft wheat was 


ALL OVER TOWN 
Early in 1942 F. Lloyd Wassel (above, 


eft) brought out his Produc-Trol con- 
tol board for visualizing the daily, 
weekly, and monthly status of war pro- 
duction—orders, raw materials, fin- 
ished assemblies, man-hours, deliver- 
ies, what-have-you (BW —Mar.21°42, 
p32). Beginning manufacture in a lit- 
tle, shingled “hole in the wall” 

Westport, Conn., he was quickly 
forced by accelerating orders to over- 
flow into an empty store building next 
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surplus each year. ‘The price often 
dropped as low as that of Chic. igo 
corn. Bushel for bushel, the starch yield 
of corn and soft wheat is about the same, 
and the cost of processing by the new 
method is about equal. 

Hence, West Coast sugar beet plants 
may find it profitable to produce wheat 
sirup for local canners and other indus 
trial users. Another factor is that mill 
ers often find it difficult to sell the sec 
ond and third “clears” or grades left 
after prime quality flour is produced; 
these may prove an economical raw ma 
terial for wheat sirup. 


door (above, right) and an ancient 
bank building (below, left). By the 
end of 1943 he had built almost 20,- 
000 control boards, 
£1,000,000, 


valued at over 
and used by about 3,000 
plants. Still needing more production 
space but confronted with local laws 
restricting the location of factories, 
Wassel recently added an old colonial 
mansion (below, right) to his manu- 
facturing capacity on the assurance to 
his home town that the building's 
exterior and grounds would be main- 
tained at residential standards. 


To “Mine” Oil 


Big project is started in 


historic Pennsylvania field by 
Minneapolis company. To drill 
horizontally from 700-ft. shaft. 


The initial large-scale oil “mining 
experiment in the United States 
been started, appropriately enou 
within a few miles of the spot where t 
nation’s first well was drilled with 
expectation of finding oil. 

Some twelve miles south of ‘Titu 
ville, Pa., John B. Hawley, Jr., and h 
Northern Ordnance, Inc., of Minne ip 
olis, a subsidiary of Northern P 
Co. and a newcomer to the oil produ 
ing business (BW—Dec.1$'43,p44), ar 
putting down a mine shaft to a prod 
ing sand about 700 ft. below surfa 
e Another Venture—This operation 
differs materially from one which ha 
been under way for more than a y 
near Franklin, Pa., also in historic 
territory (BW—Dec.4 43,p60 

The Franklin venture, financed 
several producers and refiners of th 
Pennsylvania industry, 
initial production of 33 bbl. daily last 
December by a unique 


ullip 


blew in with an 
method d« 
signed by Leo Ranney, petroleum ens 
neer. He has put down a shaft through 
the oil sand and with equipment at 
the bottom of the shaft drills holes int 
the sand, horizontally. 

@ Active Wildcatter—A little more than 
a year ago Northern established an 
office in Tulsa, Okla., employed geolo 
gists, production men, land men, and 
began wildcatting. Northern began by 
taking farm-outs from other compani: 
chiefly from large ones, spending it 
money testing unproven territory under 
lease to these companies. 

At the end of April, Northern had 

66 wells going, many of them of the 
pool development type, but with a 
good-sized wildcatting campaign under 
way too. 
e Small Production—Entry Penn 
sylvania came this year. Several 
thousand acres were acquired in the 
oldest of American fields. Part of the 
acreage produces oil in small amounts 
per well and some produces gas. There 
was speculation as to what Northern 
wanted with this ancient stripper well 
production. 

The answer was partly supplied with 
the installation of equipment to put 
down the shaft, although Northern 
also has some other plans for increa 
ing production. 

Basic Lae is to dig the Pennsylvania 
shaft, 12 ft. square, through the ob- 


into 
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How a Welding Rod Slips On Its Overcoat 


A “‘natural”’ for 


HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


ELDING RODS are “coated” with a compound 
imparting certain properties to the arc or weld 
metal. Most welding rods are coated by an extrusion 
process which slips on a thin, uniform, tightly-fitting 
coat under tremendous pressure. Because of the high 
pressure and snail’s pace, control is a ticklish factor. 


For these conditions, Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, as one 
rod maker found, is a natural. The Hele-Shaw Pump 
holds high pressures at the desired rate of flow. Auto- 
matic pressure and volume controls make possible 
continuous, uniform extrusion. 


Hele-Shaw Fluid Power and Hele-Shaw engineers 
are making many more notable improvements in proc- 
esses, machines, and equipment. In fairness to yourself 
and your future customers, we 
urge you to look into Hele-Shaw 
Fluid Power operation now. 


ele-Shaw 


Fluid Power Pump TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE DECK 
AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: 


2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


jective oil sand 700 ft. d 
the shaft, tunnels will be 

neath the oil sand. The im 
rock at the bottom of the 
thus be the ceiling of the t 
latter will be of size to af 
of room for workmen. I] 
drilled upward into the oil 


| spaced, and oil can lx 


through them. 

@ Safety Factors—It will b« 
utilize several methods for 
the movement of oil, such 
or conversely, application 
with air. 

Naturally, it is not all a 
it sounds. There are num 
lems of an engineering nati 
having to do with safety of th 
Even the oldest of the oil 
tains some gas which must b 
hence mine ventilation met! 
be brought into play. 
© A Costly Plan—It is certain | 
expensive venture, Oil compan 
held back on such undertal 
the only oil mining in the | 
far has been of the experimental! type- 
shallow holes, mainly turning out to he 
large-diameter wells without the tunne 
feature. 

Up to the time of the war, the in- 

dustry was so far ahead on capacity to 
produce that operators saw no point in 
putting down mines. 
@ May Be a Lot Left—Hawley belie: 
that the sand which Northern Ord 
nance is going after still has a lot of 
oil in it, despite the 80 years of pro- 
ductive history. Like many an area or 
field found and developed before the 
application of engineering methods de 
signed to make natural forces do effec 
tive work in moving oil through the 
sand, some oil men think this area 
may easily have 75% of the original 
oil content still in the sand. 

The oil is inert, with little pressure 
left, and the movement to the well 
is very slow. Some wells produce les 
than a barrel a day and production may 
be counted in gallons per well rather 


_than barrels. 


@ Foreign Experiments—Mining _ has 
been used in the oil fields of Burma 
Here it was of the most primitive kind 
Greatest application to date anywher 
in the world has been in the Pechel- 
bronn field of Alsace and in the Han 
over district of Germany. 

At Pechelbronn tunneling from 


| shafts was ——. with the tunnels 


driven along the top of the sand. Pits 
for drainage were then dug into the 
sand, and the accumulated oil was te- 
moved by pumps. The methods in 
use there also included mining of the 
sand itself, bringing it to the surface 
and applying heat to effect the separa- 
tion of oil from sand. 
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New Concent 
of Human Contact! 


@ Applied to the needs of modern war, electronics 
solves major problems of communication and intel- 
ligence. Exemplar of the gifts of this new science to 
the art of war is the portable radio communications 
unit, serving to keep headquarters in immediate 
contact with each advance echelon. 


Applied to the needs of peace, this same electronic 
device holds infinite promise for many fields of 
human activity. Ranchers, farmers, lumbermen, en- 
gineers — the men who will build the great postwar 
projects of construction and reconstruction — can 
employ the “walkie-talkie” to improve the efficiency, 
as well as to reduce the element of risk, in their 
| operation, 


This new concept of human communication, permit- 
ting closer contact with reality, demonstrates but 
one of the additions electronics makes to the hearing 
and the vision of man. Understanding this, we at 
Sylvania, who work with electronics, naturally hold 
our work to one standard — the highest known. 


YT SY LVAN A ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


[_ ov mone wan cones | 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES AND ELECTRONIC DEVicES 


Peanuts Give You 
the Outside Story 


P’ ANUTS are an object lesson 

to manufacturers of fine 
containers...and also to man- 
ufacturers of fine products. 


The shellis part of the 
product. It is closely knit to 
the contents. There is a mini- 
mum of waste space. Iris light 
in weight. The product and 
the container come off na- 
ture’s production line to- 
gether. 


Generol 
All Bound Box 


General Engineered Ship- 
ping Containers are designed 
specifically to be a part of 
your product. Greater com- 
pactness of the container has 
resulted from minor changes 
in design ... with the conse- 
quent saving in weight, ma- 
terial, and shipping costs. In 
many instances, the product 
and General Containers can 
come off the production line 
together. This means more 
production, saving in space 
and man-hours. 


General 


Corrvgoted Box 


. a? * ~ 


General 


Nailed Box 


In helping solve many war 
product container problems 
today, our engineers have 
gained even greater experi- 
ence in the best adaptation of 
the container to the product. 


General Cleated 
Fibreboard 


Container 


For your postwar needs, 
get acquainted with General's 
“Part of the Product” plan. 
Bring your container prob- 
lems to us—write today. 


Genera: 


Send for new booklet, which illus. 
trates General Box Company's “Part | 
of the Product” plan. Write today. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


General sox company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 North Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Levisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 

Continental Box Comp 
Heuston, Dallas. 


y, Inc.: 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Tungsten-Diamond Grinders 


Diamonds and tungsten, respectively 
the hardest substance and the hardest 
metal, are combined to form new 
Champion Tungsten Diamond-Impreg- 
nated Burrs and Grinding Wheels. In- 
dicated uses include finishing opera- 
tions on dies of tungsten steel and 
other materials too hard for more 
orthodox grinding and cutting agents, 
fast deburring, and precision surfacing. 

Champion Diamond Co., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, manufactures 
them in round and conical shapes with 
diameters from 4 in. to 1 in. out of a 
mixture of tungsten powder and dia 
mond grit, pressed to desired form, 
and sintered. Wheels and cones with 
diameters of 4 in. and under are solidly 
impregnated with diamond grit and 
mounted on steel shafts 14 in. long; 
wheels with diameters of *% in. to 
] in. are impregnated with- diamond 
grit to a depth of 4 in. on their periph- 
cries and are unmounted. 


Electronic Plastic Heater 


Plastic preforms for moldings weigh- 
ing up to 1 Ib. or more can be quickly 


and thoroughly preheated in the RCA 
Electronic Power Generator, new 
product of the Radio Corp. of America, 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 
The unit, which is said to be as auto- 
matic as a “pop-up” breakfast table 
toaster and almost as easily rolled from 
molding press to molding press as a 
tea wagon, is a “package” containing 
all necessary components ready to be 
plugged into any 220-v., 50-60-cyc., 
single-phase circuit. 

You lay a preform on the lower 
electrode (top), close the screen-mesh 
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cover which swings the 
trode into position on th: 
the same time, set an auto 
to the number of second 
heat a particular weight a 
material, and the heater 


THINGS TO COME 


Up to now machine to 
been classified into tw 
groups—general-purpose ti 
special-purpose tools. 

Soon to come, if not 
here, is a newly named s; 
fication of special purpo 
“process machine too! 
“operational machine t 
distinction most import 
manufacturers who are ce 
postwar cost structure. 

Operational machinc 
really include all the to 
for more or less single 
in both groups of the old 
fication. A process tool 
other hand, will take a p 
move it through a cycle of 2 
or more operations—rangin 
drilling and turning to 
and finish-grinding—deliv« 
finished product after the 1 
of semisecret process tools 
are now taking rough castin; 
complicated airplane engin 
ind finishing practically a 
faces ready for assembly to 
ders similarly processed comp 
Entire manufacturing sequen 
are destined to be carried out ¢ 
process tools to come. 


Future soaps for the bathroor 
laundry, kitchen, and industrial 
plant promise to remove dirt 
and grease whatever the kind of 
water used with them—salt or fresh 
cold or hot, hard or soft—and t 
leave an almost negligible but 
easily removed “ring” around tub 
bowl, sink, or tank. Basis of th 
prediction is a synthetic sulphon 
ated detergent, or “soapless soap,’ 
derived from petroleum and added 
to the more usual soap ingred 
ents in a proportion of about one 
to two. Soldiers aboard transports 
and on the atolls of the South 
Seas, who are already using the 
blended soaps for laundering, 
bathing, and even shaving with 
cold sea water, are reported to be 
finding them “efficient for these 
purposes.” 
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n the time is up, the i 
to deliver the heated pre- 
+9 take on the next one. 
is accomplished by high- 
urrents, evolved by a circuit 
cht electronic tubes in the | 
generator. Unseen electrons | 
ind forth between the elec-| 
through the plastic causing 
ong its molecules and heat- | 
\Ithough the production tool | 
| specifically for preheating 
+ can be used on other mate- 
nnected to remote electrodes 
“ other types of operation. 
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ortable Reader-Projector 


A case no larger than one for a 
table typewriter houses the new | 


Portable Microfilm Reader-Projector | 
developed by the Federal Mfg. & En-| 
gneering Corp., 209 Steuben St., | 
Brooklyn 5, and provides carrying Frese 
for several rolls of microfilm. As a} 
reader, it can be set up on any desk| 
or table to enlarge a 35-mm. microfilm | 
toas much as 24-time magnification on | 
awall or screen only three or four feet | 
away; aS a projector for sales meetings, 
employee-training sessions, and the like, 
it will throw even larger microfilm en- 
largements of charts, records, engi- 
neering drawings, and similar material | 
upon a screen set at a greater distance. 

Without the reel winder, which has 
a width of 11 in. and is detachable 
for the showing of strip film, the opti- 
cal instrument measures 4x84x94 in. 
\ regular 200-watt projection light is 
standard. Since a highly corrected lens 
comes as regular equipment, the out- 
it can even be used to make photo- 
enlargements of microfilm. 


flavor Tablets 


Each Flav-R-Tab Vanilla Tablet in a 
tandard package of 24 put out by the 
Flav-R-Tab Co., 15 W. 34th St., New 
York 1, is said to equal “one teaspoon- 
ful of liquid extract both in quality and 
favor” in the compounding of cakes, 
we creams, puddings, what-have-you. 
Soon to be ready are similar tablets of 
kmon, maple, and other flavors. 
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Toothbrush for Gears 


Ge should have their 
teeth brushed to remove 
the jagged burrs and metallic 


fuzz that could ruin delicate 
moving parts. 


Here is the brush that does it 
—in ONE OPERATION. Other 
methods of cleaning gear teeth 
require two or more operations 
and so take longer to do a less 
effective job. 


The lower photograph shows 
the result of brush-cleaning a 
gear’s teeth. It cannot show, 


however, the vastly important 
saving in time and cost, and the 
increased production that use of 
the right brush made possible. 


You can get results like these 
on any cleaning, burring or fin- 
ishing job. 

There’s an Osborn Brushing 
Specialist in your district who 
devotes his whole time to help- 
ing speed-up production . . 
improve product... reduce 
cost. There is no charge for this 
service. Ask us for it today. 


THE OS80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


er 5401 Hamilton Avenue 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR 


INDUSTRY 


MECHANO 
FORM 


| FINAN CE ce markers—pace 112 


ICC Ends Row 


Old investment banking 
controversy settled with order 
for competitive bids on rail 
issues. Minority dissents. 


Mechano Form Ledger and Index | 


have been developed to step-up | 


office work and make it easier. 
Made from 50% new cotton fibers, 
these papers are strong, durable — 
stand up straight in the files with- 
out slumping, resist the wear of 
frequent handling. 


The no-glare surface helps prevent 


eye fatigue. 
a 


For Machine Accounting — 


especially made to work with all | 


ribbons, inks and carbons so en- 


tries are clean-cut, legible (no 


smudge) and stay that way. 


For Manual Records — correct 
writing surface, superior erasing 
qualities even with chemical 
erasing fluids. 
s 

For Color Control System —the 
wide range of colors permits the 
use of a distinctive color for all 
records and forms of each related 
office, factory, branch office, or ad- 
ministrative activity. Simplifies 
distribution and filing. 


Write today for a Mechano Form 
Reference Book. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


LaISONS 
faper 


Specialized for THodern Business 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| sion finally has terminated a bitter con 
troversy among factions of the invest 
ment banking fraternity (BW—Oct.2 
'43,p100). With two commissioners dis 
senting, the ICC ruled that all new 
issues Of railroad securities, with a few 
exceptions, after June 30, must be sold 
through competitive bidding. 

e Some Exceptions—lThus, the securi 
| ties will be sold in much the same man 
| ner that the railroads have been using 
| to market equipment trust certificates 
| for many years. 


Exceptions to the competitive bidding 


rule: 

(1) Common and preferred stock issues; 

(2) Securities sold or issued to present 
security holders; 

59, a 

(3) Securities with maturities of less than 
three years; 


LAST ACT 


New president of Detroit Edison Co. 
is James W. Parker (right), who last 
week accepted the post from Alfred 
| C. Marshall (center) with former OPA 
chief Prentiss Brown—now Edison’s 
| board chairman—witnessing the job 
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+ Issues 


OQVU,00U; 


aggregating 


Securities issued in 
the acquisition of other ro 
ICC authority; 

6) Securities 
parent company when not 
lic offering subsequently; a1 

7) Any other securitic 
finds, after hearings, should 
of by the competitive | 
@ Didn't Agree—The IC¢ 
not uphold one of the tw 
tions of the competitive 
ponents—a small group | 
Robert R. Young roads, 
banking house of Halsey St 
and the latter’s Cleveland 
Co. 

The commission didn’t 
under the existing practi 
negotiation, Morgan Stank 
Kuhn Loeb & Co. enjoyed 
of railroad underwritings. | 
ICC found no evidence that t! 
panies benefited because of | I 
ination of the railroads or because 
any sinister relationship. 

e Might Be Right—In the case of 
other main contention, that the 
roads were paying too high a pr 
the alleged benefits of privat 
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transfer. Installation of Parker, fo 
mer vice-president, general manage 


and son-in-law of Alex Dow, late heat 
of the concern, was the last of a sent 


the 


of acts by the directors to streng 
the management (BW —Apr.l54 


p86). Marshall resigned under con 


pany retirement provisions. 
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Buffalo Limit-Load Fan 
tilating a large building 
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ido” PC” Air Conditioning 
inet for Comfort Conditioning 


_ 


Industrial Air Conditioning 
stem with Buffalo “LL” Fan 
and Special Air Washer 


Buffalo Wet Glass Cell Air Washer with All-welded Casing 


@ To the average man “air conditioning” 
means “comfort,” year ’round indoor weather 
at desirable temperature and humidity. This 
kind of air conditioning is today going into 
war factories, ships, mines and airplanes. It 
has become part of the design to keep our 
soldiers, sailors and workers “living.” In ad- 
dition to this comfort conditioning, however, 


there is also much process conditioning, which 


calls for considerable technical knowledge, 


plus fans, washers, filters and other equip- 
ment. This process conditioning is vitally im- 
portant in a number of industries where 
working conditions or product quality require 


washed and conditioned air. 


Because hundreds of thousands of people are 


being educated to the advantages of condi- 


| Desian ror irvine... 


tioned air, there is certain to be a tremendous 
Post-Victory demand for air-conditioning 
equipment. 

“Buffalo” is one of the oldest names in air- 
conditioning, having furnished such equip- 
ment for more than thirty years. “Buffalo” 
is today supplying much of the equipment 
used for both comfort and process condition- 
ing. Improvements and new developments in 
recent months now offer better air-condi- 
tioning at lower cost. 

If your plans call for installation of such 
equipment, may we suggest that you con- 
sult “ Buffalo” now for full information ? 
Remember, when there’s an air handling 
or conditioning problem let “ Buffalo“ sup- 


ply the answer! 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY (27 


BUFFALO BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. * THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO. BONDS 
New York 


N AN ; xE .° CAN >UMPS ‘ 
For Fans’ CANADI BLOWER & FORGE CO. LTD. * CANADA PUMPS, LTD 


HE ‘Load Lifter’ electric hoist 
was designed for tough, contin- 
uous and close-to-capacity lift- 
War industries have found this 


invaluable in these strenuous days. 


ing. 


For in its design is a wide margin 
of strength for safety—for freedom 
from breakdown, costly repair time 
and resulting lost production. 

This is just as important in the 
coming competitive peace days when 
again will be- 
come the dominating factor in de- 
termining final profit figures on the 
balance sheet. 


‘cost of pre duction” 


The secret of the ‘Load Lifter’s’ 
efficiency does not lie entirely in de- 
sign, materials or workmanship. It is 
embodied in a combination of special 
features no other hoist possesses in 


their entirety. 
Here are some: 


i )ne-point” lubrication. 


iP) 


Roller Bearings and Ball Bearing 
Motor. 
. Safety upper stop; lower blocks; 
sure brakes. 
Two-gear reduction drive; sealed 
against oil leaks; steel interchange- 
able suspension. 


‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists are built with lift- 
ing capacities of 500 Ibs. to 40,000 Ibs. in all 
combinationsrequired for industrial necessities. 
Adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog 215. 


—_—_—_—, 
MAXWELL 


IM! 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolideted Safety and Relief Valves ond 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 


LOAD LIFTER 


lifter’ 


Three-shift worker | 


tion, the ICC said the point is de- 
batable but that “the probability is that 
they are.” 

ICC pointed out that many sail- 
roads continue to give most of their 
business to one two investment 
| banking firms and have failed to in- 

vestigate the possibilities of other ave- 

nues of financing. 

Also, ICC said that it is reasonable 
to conclude that competitive bidding 
during periods of steady or rising mar- 
kets will result in higher prices for prac- 
tically all types of issues and during 
weak and declining markets in lower 
prices except perhaps for extra high 
quality investment issues. 

| @ Fears for Credit—But ICC added that 
rail officials ‘‘as a rule, are apprehensive 
lest too high a price for securities and 
the subsequent sale of the securities 
at a recession from the initial selling 
| price may hurt the railroad’s credit.” 

However, the commission stated that 

while such apprehensions may be well 
founded, it found no factual basis’ for 
them. The commission said that it is 
vital to the credit of railroads that in- 
vestors be satisfied with their purchases, 
but that it was inclined to accept the 
view of proponents of competitive bid 
ding that the matter of price to investors 
would be self-correcting. 
@A Step Forward?—Thus far, spokes 
men for the New York banking houses 
in question have made no comment on 
the ICC’s ruling. Cyrus Eaton, the guuid- 
ing factor of Otis & Co., calls the ruling 
a great step forward in the democratiza- 
tion of finance. 


ol 


Sylvania Expands 


| Will enter new field by 
purchase of Colonial Radio Corp. 
Production sets record as new 
peacetime markets are studied. 


Stockholders of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., long a leader in the elec- 
tronics field, have just learned that ne-’ 
gotiations for the company’s purchase 
of virtually all outst: inding stock of Col- 
onial Radio Corp. of Buffalo, a promi- 
nent maker of radio receiving sets, have 
been completed. 

e To Accept Stock—This acquisition, 
which will make Sylvania an important 
factor in a branch of the radio business 
it has not entered previously, will cost 


the company about $3,240, 000. How- 
ever, only some 60% of the price will 
have to be paid out in cash, since some 
Colonial stockholders are willing to ac- 
cept Sylvania common (its only out- 
standing stock), figured at market value 
less $1.50 a share. 
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in the use of special electronic cqu! 


Sylvania can fucnia nt out 
cash—less than 2.001 mune 
own resources ad supp Sales Or 
quired from the 50,52¢ e of 
unissued. set 
@ Increase in Capital—B ably 
ment expects its post) rept 
for new working capit ho 
and stockholders ar te-D 
approve immediately inc pt built se 
ent authorized capital f1 seve 
1,200,000 no-par comm eve 

And Sylvania already Vi 
with the Securities & ] < ng 
mussion for offering th fh it 
that are to be issued t yet Senn 
stockholders and 100.0 upplying 
that it intends to sell ¢ itput 0 

Before the war, Sylvan Sought 
tion's third largest mak he third 
cent lamps, the co-lead nang 
Corp. of America in prod pont mal 
tronic tubes, and tied \ \\ as restiv' 
house Electric as the secon meets eld it to 


: lyar 
ducer of fluorescent lightin sylvan 


Sylvania made other grow t 
chemical products, too, achi 
reported sales of around $2 y post: 
@ Output Rises—The war nd aon 
clectronic equipment ha ely he 
siderable expansion of § As far 
duction facilities. Over ? nts pete | 
now operating, including { ie 
in hush-hush activities, an cope 
pany recently reported th ome tol 
volume had risen to the all-t wwe 
$60,474,000. ical fluo 
(he company also reported t oe 


profits, after reserves of over $+ 


for taxes and renegotiation, had risen Pa 
$1,568,000, another record “ 
@ Tube Sales Lead—Undoubted! . Syl 
war has considerably changed the ¢ It stro 
position of Sylvania’s operations, but Ay 
1941, the last prewar year, it deriv@me 27" 
45% of sales from electronic tul — 
23% from’ incandescent lan hich 

32% from fluorescent lighting eq adheig= 
ment. . ems tc 


In th 
ments in 
eit lig 
ite to 01 
nthusia 
00,000 
ith Sy 
lose to 
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At that time it was supplying 4 
of the domestic demand for tubes use 
in radio and television sets an 
reproduction apparatus, using in 
connection various patents under a lon 
term RCA license and paying a 10) 
alty of 5% of the selling pricc 
Promising Market—This was its mo 
profitable line and the postwar outloo 
of that division is considered most pron 
ising since the industry, 
Sylvania, recently has been turning ou 


accoraing [ 


less than 18,000,000 tubes for pub 
use compared with a normal producti og 
of 45,000,000. . How: 
And also offering ~—_considerabif sion 
promise as added sales outlets 's t! tockho 
further development of FM and telci,” 


tock 
shares, 
aid in 


vision sets expected after the wa 
88), plus the vast spread ant 
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eat outside the entertainment and | 


munications field. 
sales Outlook—The postwar sales vol- 


-. of Colonial Radio, now making | 
. for the armed forces only, | 
| be under the $56,000,000 | 


7 reported in 1943. However, Co- 
; to continue topping the 
| market. Before the war 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

| eyera! automobile manufacturers; 

~ even in 1941 amounted to around 
Using General Electric patents, for 
hich at pays a royalty of 34% of the 

r selling price, Sylvania in 1941 was 

plying about 9% of the domestic 

out of incandescent lamps. 

Sought Expansion—Although it was 

he third largest producer and G.E.’s 

scing policy permitted _ satisfactory 

‘oft margins on this business, Sylvania 

»srestive under the quota system which 

held it to only 9% of the output. 

Sylvania began to look for other ways 

» grow up in the lamp industry, and it 


w achieve its long-thwarted ambition | 


» postwar exploitation of the excellent 
sition it has earned in the compara- 
vely new field of fluorescent lighting. 

As far back as 1931 Sylvania engineers 
trted to study the possibilities of 
fuorescent lighting. By 1934 they had 
veloped the method they still use 
oday for coating glass with fluorescent 
wders and had also produced a prac- 
cal fluorescent lamp. 

Patent Troubles—Although — fluores- 
eat development was rather slow, both 
.E. and Westinghouse announced 
har fluorescent lamps in April, 1938, 
pid Sylvania followed shortly. Sylvania 
it strong enough then to refuse to 
uke out a license to manufacture un- 
«G.E. patents. G.E. brought a patent 
miringement suit against Sylvania, 
hich filed a countersuit. The case 
a won finally by G.E., but Sylvania 
kems to be sure of its patent position. 
In the 1938-1942 period improve- 
ments in the fluorescent lamps increased 
her lighting efficiency 50% and rated 
lite to over 66%. The public responded 
athusiastically, and sales rose from 
0,000 to 33,600,000 lamps annually, 
ith Sylvania at last account supplying 
ose to 25% of the output. 

Sales Gain—Because of the obviously 
wavy expenses, Sylvania probably hasn’t 
ude large profits yet from its fluores- 
nt lighting business even though the 
es of $6,600,000 reported by that di- 
sion in 1941 were over 14 times those 
ken in 1939, 

However, postwar prospects of that di- 
sion are regarded as promising by 
tockholders, and on the New York 
stock Exchange, Sylvania’s common 
mares, on which a $1.25 dividend was 
pad in 1943, are selling at around $28. 
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| | POINTS To 


CONSIDER IF 
YOUR PLANS 


INCLUDE 


| CALIFORNIA 


Ii, like many business, industrial, and bank- 
ing executives, your present and post-war 
thinking takes into account the rich market of 
California, consider this: 

In more than 300 cities and towns of this 
State Bank of America has complete banking 
offices serving the surrounding areas. This 


_California-wide bank affords you an intimate, 


on-the-spot representation which one corpora- 
tion executive recently described as “unique 
and invaluable”. 

We think, after you have all the facts, that 
you might agree with him. Your inquiry is 
invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS , $ 166,384,994.51 

DEPOSITS . . » 3,498,153,209.87 

RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 


California’s statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ¢8U8! 


NGS 


ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California,,.San Francisco - Los Angeles 


CHRYSLER DE SOTO 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 


~ NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
June 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 20, 1944. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Cicirman, Finance Committee 


with HANSEN 
One-Hand TACKER 


AUTOMATIC ne- hand 
Portab Drives ita 


peration 

you grip 
! vn uw ac 

up t ; ength Fidel ised in production and 

af aster tacking ate Request 

Why not investigate? Folder 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


assemh 


5130 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Iil. 


The construction of modern aircraft carriers posed 
many perplexing problems. 

First —how to get planes from hangars down deep 
in the ship's belly up to the flight deck —fast? 

And second—how to do it so that the elevators, carry- 
ing tremendous loads, level Aush with the flight deck? 

Sedgwick engineers solved both problems by 
developing the Roto Drive aircraft elevator. 

Roto Drive is a simple principle of operation 
based on the controlled movement of an endless 
chain. Because it is so simple it is adaptable. It can 
be applied to many “man” handling and materials 
bandling problems. 

But we don't ask you to take our word for it. We 
don't expect you to. 

We hope instead that you're skeptical—that you 
ask for proof of Roto Drive's adaptability and per- 
formance. We hope you will want to see how Roto 
Drive can help solve your lifting, hoisting and 
materials handling problems. 

Roto Drive, too, helps reduce costs by helping move 
men, material and merchandise better and faster. 


Sedguiick MACHINE WORKS 


159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


ELEVATORS + ROTO-WAITERS + DUMB WAITERS 
HOISTS + MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


SEC Gets Busy 


Holding company act case 
against Columbia G. & E. set for 
June 15. Commission dispenses 
with preliminary hearings. 


The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission has initiated proceedings 
against Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
and its 42 subsidiaries under both the 
geographical integration and the corpo 
rate simplification provisions of the 
public utility holding company act and 


will hold the first hearing under its 


order on June 15. 

@ To Speed Action—SEC’s order, how- 
ever, is unusual since the hearing will 
be held before the commission itself 
and will not be preceded by the prelimi 
nary hearings which are customarily 
held before the members of its public 
utility staff. 

This departure may be due in part 
to SEC’s natural desire to speed up 
Columbia’s integration proceedings as 
well as to save the three or more months 
that are ordinarily consumed by the 
preliminary hearings and the subsequent 
consideration that is given to a study 


of the findings by the 
e SEC Displeased—B ut t 
another reason. The com 
ported displeased at th 
Columbia management 
own plan. This factor 
cated in some of the t 
recent hearing on a 
plan for the United ¢ 
Columbia is a statutory 
SEC is reported determit 
something definite 
plished in the case without 
delay. 

All may not be seren¢ 
internal affairs, judging by 
of voting at the compan 
nual stockholders’ meeting 
cated that the corporat 
stockholder, the United (¢ 
point at the meeting of ign 
voting the names of the 
tors proposed by the man 
e Attitude Revealed—Inst 
Corp. is said to have voted 
ings of 2,410,865 common 
19.6% voting interest 
of its own two representat 
Columbia board in 
publicly its disapproval of 1 
rate actions on the part of 
management and of certain 
paid by the corporation 


must 


on 


order 


Traders prepare for invasion 


WALL STREET HEDGES 


and cutbacks 
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A striking feature of the 1944 stock 
market has been the steady monthly 
rise in the short interest. On Apr. 30 
this virtually was at a six-vear high and 
equaled about two days’ volume on 
the basis of recent activity. Some 
Wall Streeters, who think it has been 
mainly caused by “invasion jitters,” 
say the short interest provides a buy- 
ing cushion if war developments start 
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a selling wave. They point out that 
the short interest peak in 1935 pr 
ceded a sharp market rise. Less opti 
mistic observers say the larg: 
interest in the rails reflects a 
sional belief that recent spec 
in such shares was overdone—al 
the market hasn't discount 
ciently cutbacks which may foll 
cessful military operations in I 
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Raft inflates in mid-air! 


Rolled up to save precious space, this rubber raft 
unfurls and quickly inflates itself in mid-air when 
dropped by patrol plane to rescue flyer downed at sea. 
Fast-acting buoyancy comes from carbon dioxide gas 
shot from small! Kidde cylinder attached to raft. 


Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 


they'll serve you. Look for them! 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC.,521 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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MARKETING 


Fine Art in Ads 


Emphasis on_ institutional 
copy turns big advertisers to 
leading artists for paintings to 
present abstract ideas. 


Vartan idvertising copy 
ich fat commussions to the 
rtlight artists that the pl 
dining ona cheese rind in 
with unsold paintings 1s 
ilidl \ tableau 


Champa ne while he lays out the 


howing him 


rial detail of a promotion Campaign 


ming mto the millions would be mor 
ccurate 

@ Behind the Trend—I wo factors bring 
to the fore the ty pe of paintes who once 
qc \ ti | hi 


that he was im 


hard hip by mamtaming 
that he 


a God given 


irt for art ike, 


t commercialize 


that since 
mstitutional 


is the fact con 
cling is out and 
ismg isin, there is less emphasis on 


ral portraits of product and more on 


the pr sentation of abstract ideas (BW 

an.29°44,p104). ‘The second ts the fact 
that large corporations have plenty of 
money and are encouraged to spend it 
to keep their names before the publi 
Ihe U. § 
advertising as an EXPCNs deductible be 


Ireasury allows reasonable 


fore taxes, companies in the top brackets 
being able to figure advertising costs at 
19¢ on the dollar (BW —Jan.15'44,p97) 
@ Volume Markets—Some of the estab 
lished commercial artists are disturbed 
by the shift. But the more philosophical 
believe they will weather the attack ot 
the fine-arts boys just as they weathered 
the threat of photography 

‘The casel artists are discovering that 
scientific salesmanship applied to theu 
work opens up volume markets It is all 
right to sell a painting to a museum or 
to exhibit in a famous New York gal 
lery. It is still better from an 
standpoint to sell a 
vertiser for a good stiff price and lates 


mcome 
series to an ad 


cash in on the publicity of reproductions 
in mass circulation magazines as well a 
the distribution of color prints “suitable 
for framing.” 

@ Portrait Contest—As usual the Pepsi 
Cola Co. is right up there toward the 


front of the bandwagon. | 


“portrait of America 


to all 

is the deadline for the 
paintings, loutries numbe 
Next week a jury tackles t 
ng the best 150 Poy 
>11,0000 in 
out of the 150 
O00. 


the country artist 


pl ( 


receive %2 
st OOO re pe tive] 
best there 

Pep t-Cola wall 


will be p 


prize wiinhers im rill 

Hlendar, of which + the 
tributed Phe first fou at 
trie renin in COM {Distin 
the nucleus of a en 
American art 

clected by the jury 

throughout the count: 


foul top winner will b 


cont poral 


pure hase, the money goin 

@ Stifled by Restrictions 

of all this money is high! 

the more practical artists, t 
holdouts who pur 

chandising and ching to th 


S1On i pu 


CoTLie 


theme of prote t 
Orders for tine 


refused 


adverts 
the a 
company impo ed too rn 

irtist 
Phe diehard explain \ | 


erty 


been wher 


work 


On thre 


by pomting to thie 


With today’s high-priced institutional 


leaning heavily toward abstract and HNPTEssto 


Carlu symbolizes the 
Reichhold Chemicals 
(left) is typical of the Container ¢ orp of Aimer ( i th 


adve rf 


“gallery” artists are definitely in the money. CG 


discretion on style, and $16,000 for 24 composit 


romance of chemistry (b 


And Ben Shalhin’s 


CUrihe Cont 


paign to depict the arrival of its products in oth 


. 
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ign Of 1943. First” the 
ent to the tobacco country 
pang back paintings of what they saw, 
ster the seported restnictions which 
ted in the preponderance of a con- 
ous tobacco yellow im all the paint- 
mdardized grin on the farm 
in the absence of Negroes 
th whites, moa prim cleanl 
nyards, and a complete ab 
| Tobacco Road vulgarities 
hese requirements were obviously 
wy tor illustrations designed to 
eoods, but some of the artists felt 
the restrictions had taken the real- 
out of the paintings, 
ectadce Examples—Ingenuity is 
quently shown in tying the intan 
« of art to specific commercial 
ducts. ‘Thus Capehart is buying 
encan «paintings which interpret 
t musical Compositions. Since Sep 
wer, L941, Capehart ads have carned 
f these. Artists receive an average 
"50 cach, and the originals become 
operty Of Capehart. Color repro 
are sold) through = Capehart 
it six for $I. Roughly 1,500 
ve sold monthly 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., paid the 
h-borm American artist Jean Carlu 
(00 for 24 Compositions symboliz- 
the romance of chemistry.” Carla 
oven a free hand 
$1,000 Kach—McCall’s Magazine fea- 
nits L944 advertising 13 paintings 
women in home activities 
the paimters are Alexandet 
Julian Levy, and Jerry Farns 
McCall's assigns the subject, 
$1,000 for cach painting, which 
mes the magazine's property and 
vailable for exhibition. 
Contamer Corp 1S employing artists 
u the Allied nations to illustrate the 
inds val of its product in different coun- 
Ingland is represented by Henry 
loore, Brazil by Portinari, Russia by 
'. Kopqs. 
Doctors Like Art—Kight years ago 
harles S. Downs, advertising manager 
{ Abbott Laboratories, began using 
cative art in his house organ, What's 
ew. An original painting appeared on 
ke cover with sketches and explanatory 
terjal inside. 
The reception of the idea showed 
hat Downs was right in ranking doctors 
erally as especially interested in art 
After Pearl Harbor the What's New 
ber pictures became war posters. Ab 
tt supplied the government with 
posters for bond drives. ‘The company 
/ maintains artists on cach war front, 
roducing their work in What's New. 
Among other firms using fine artists 
0 good advantage are: Niagara Alkali 
4; Varmsworth ‘Television & Radio 
op.; Dole Pineapple; Coca-Cola; In- 
tmational Business Machines. ‘The 


Calli) 


Hii 


tists we 
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Handle your materials the modern way — a S 


(rm) 
the faster, safer, more economical way. { | 
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When you see a hook or chain hanging from a crane 
in your plant—check up... Heppenstall tongs are automati« 
no ground crew needed. They pick-up, land and release a load simply by 
raising and lowering the crane... And Heppenstall makes ‘em to carry any 
weight, shape or type of material. Here is the modern, money saving answer 
to every repetitive handling job. Write for our Safe-T-Tong book. It tells 


the whole story... Heppenstall Company, Dept. BW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forging Fine Steels for over 50 years 


eae pesto aE get 


@ Twin Roustabout Cranes unload 
extra-long strip steel. 


@Roustabout Crane hustles gasoline 
drums at an airport. 


Speedy Load- 
Handling 


where you want it 
when you want it 


@lIts speedy on-the-spot load-husting 
makes the Roustabout Crane invalua- 
ble to the hundreds of airports, facto- 
ries, railroads, docks and warehouses 
chat now have one or more. On wheels 
or crawler tracks, it goes anywhere, 
loads, unloads, stacks anything to five 
tons, prevents costly delays. Easy to 
operate, all tractor power, ball-bearing 
boom turntable, gears in oil, full boom 
swing — built for years of overwork. It 
fills the gap in your post-war materials 
handling plans. Write today for the 
cost-saving facts. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


600 NEWMAN STREET ¢ MANSFIELD, OHIO 


P=) Roustabout Cranes 


By Hughes-Keenan 


4 rs 
> its open 


Cognizant of the medical p: 
taste in art, Abbott Laborat 
creative work on covers otf 
organ, donating suitable 
like that of John Koch's 


the government for war bond post » onl 


ceptiol 


{rol 


staid Koppers Co. roused 
comment in the past few yea 
ploying advertising illustrat 
tive of the surrealist, Dali. Bryan I 
copy uses Dali's bizarre art 

@ Artists Have Agents—Sinc 
are notonously poor busines 
fortunate for them that they 
dlemen to help them negotiat 


eNo! 

| dem 
itt 

Ricl 

Polit 
Auton 
mand 
the pl 
|. Kh 
in 
cnt 
plants 
der 


Bot 
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sions. ‘These agencies brin, 
painters and advertising firms « 
facturers, maintain galleries to 
what has been done and what 
done, ‘lwo supplying this. se 
Art Headquarters and Associated Av 
ican Artists, both of New York 
@ Does It Pay?—Does better art 
pay? Is the present demand a ten 
porary shift or a development? 
Answers must wait for peacetin 
There is an element among sales ex — 
tives which sees the present market f @ Seni 
fine art as a manifestation of flush agg! 
propnations justifying intang))! 
long as they serve to keep comp 
names and brands impressed upon 
sumer consciousness. Many a 
boiled sales veteran is sure that 
of competition for the consume 
will see less impressionistic sy1 
and more emphasis on pictures o! 
that look like beans. 
Others say that the repeat ca: 
of big advertisers indicate that 
sive art is paying its way—sellin 
and winning friends—and that wi! 
advancing cultural level of the A 
people it’s bound to stay as a 
feature of the advertising trade. 


Janne 


et | 
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OPA Buffaloed 


Price agency faced with 


trong pressure to yield in dis 


ver present ceilings. 


[he dispute between OPA and 25 
ndependertt meat packers im Buttalo, 

Y. (BW—Apr.8'44,p55), is loaded 
ith political dynamute, Some Washing 
on observers believe it has the makings 
pf a national issue very embarrassing 
» the Administration, 
Supp! Vanishing—Vhe 28 packing 
ouses, Which supply around 400 retail 
tores, have been closed for two months 
hey contend that they cannot do busi 
ss under present OPA ceilings, and 
dat even the adjustinents which OPA 
4s recently offered—in the form of van 

types of subsidy payments—will not 
be enough to pull them out of the red 
Meanwhile, a spot survey by OPA last 


ye only 30% of normal. With the ex 
ception of pork (plenty of which comes 
. if 


from 


houses), all meat is vanishing from: retail 

Buflalo newspapers report that 

black market meat, slaughtered furtively 
nearby farms in western New York, 
being sold at high prices. 

eNo Trace in Sight—Buttalo’s citizenry 
demanding an immediate end to the 
it famme—by whatever drastic means 

Richmond Bosley, secretary of the 
folitical Action Committee, United 
Automobile Workers, C.1.0., has de 
wanded that the government take over 
the plants and operate them. Raymond 
|. Kinck, spokesman for the packers, 

invited OPA or any other govern 
wnt agency to take control of 
plints—and defied them to make a profit 
der present price regulations. 

Both OPA and the packers appear 
prepared to hold out indefinitely. 
Senators Eambarrassed—'The dispute is 
causing New York's two U.S. senators 

James M. Mead of Buffalo, and Rob 
at b. Wagner—acute political embar 
ssinent. As Administration stalwarts, 
loth are anxious to keep OPA and the 
\dmuinistration out of hot water in an 
cection year. But both are under home 
pressure to thump OPA into a mor 
clding attitude. 
have threatened OPA with a 


iiters 


They 


the Buffalo situation. ‘The senators are 
wing the present debate over extension 
of the price control act to exercise a 
ttle suasion on OPA. Mead has sug 
ted changes in the law which would 
aden the powers of OPA’s regional 
lnuustrators (OPA’s Buffalo office has 
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mute with independent packers | 


week showed that Buffalo meat supphes | 


1¢ big midwestern packing | 


the | 


~~ 
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The Wrapping 
Machine 
that serves two important weapons 


The wrapping produced by this machine has the tough 
and essential job of protecting carbine and submachine- 
gun clips against the damaging effects of dust and 
moisture, 

After being dipped in oil, clips are put through our 
standard FA wrapping machines. Each machine wraps 
75 clips per minute. Special grease- and moisture-proof 
wrapping material is used, and the machine firmly heat- 
seals all seams and folds—a difficult: accomplishment 
due to the irregular surfaces of the clips. 

The FA is but one of a large family of our wrapping 
machines in the service of leading manufacturers of 


war and peacetime products, 


\ 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


Today every executive is alert to the neces 


sity of better techniques dealing with 


others for the furtherance of the 
objective. 


mn 
common 
of 


this sound and stimulating manual for every 


Here is a special edition 


man who wants to improve his methods of 


getting along with others. 


Shows how to deal 
with problems of: 


The Technique of 
EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Professor of Business 
Management, Massachusetts Institute of 


Price, only $2.00 


responsibility 
discipline 


executive stimulation 


lex hnology 


constructiveness 


self-assertion and self- 


expression 
leadership 
justice 


analysis of labor 


iLdress Congressional investigation into | 


require. simple methods laid down in this man 
ments ual Def s the tools of executive con 
introduction of the new trol, out A the factors involved in the 
employee successt handling of others Kives 
: , practical and usable methods for get 
difficulties with subordi- ting as um output of work with a 
nates mintinum amount’ of friction In thia 
opposition edition a new chapter discussing the f vy fi 
PE influence of the current emergency upon ECHNIQUE 
stubbornness the various techniques of executive con OF 
disloyalty trol has been added EXPCUTIVE 
-dishonesty / 
Rien ncne. McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., UONTROL 
y 430 W. 42nd St, N. Y. C. 18 - 
irresponsibility Send me Schell’s The Technique of Execu ScHELI 
n vitat tive Control, War lroduction Edition, for 
the agitator 10 day examination on approval In 10 
difficulties with superiors days | will send $2.00 plus few cents post 


and associates 
responsibility for errors 


See it 10 days 
on approval 
SEND THIS COUPON 


S 


HOWS 


not 


@ quality that 
eloped by 


that executive 
Miysterious Bixth selne 


technique isa 
but 


re 
definitely de 


can be 


anyone who will follow the 


age, or return book postpaid 
on cash 


Name 
Address 


City and State 


(Postage paid 
ders.) 


Position 
Company 


hooks sent on approval in U, 8. and Canada only) 
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| backed up the packers in the 
| tion that they can’t make mo 
present ceilings). 
@ Would Curb Powers—Sen 
also joined with other senato: 
ing an amendment to the 
which would curb OPA’s leg 
| already upheld by the Supre: 
(BW—Apr.1'44,p5) by for 
agency to act promptly on apy 
its regulations, and which w 
a complainant immediate ree 
the courts if OPA failed to a 
| the Safeway case (BW—Dec.15 

As another example of the 
stalling that goes on now in © 

| ministrative proceedings, the 

are citing the case of one of th 
packers who claims his comp 
been hanging fire for nine mont 

@ How Crisis Developed—Last 
Buffalo had no meat shortag 
was plenty of meat for everyb 
much of it, by the packers’ own 
sion, was selling above the ceili: 

| Last fall, a new administrati 

| over Buffalo’s OPA office. ‘Thou 

| pathizing with the packers’ content 

that they couldn’t make mon 

abide by the ceilings, officials 

took a program of rigid enforcen 
OPA obtained court inju 

against seven packers. ‘The othe: 

ually closed up voluntarily, unt 

| shutdown became complete. 

@ Subsidy Spurned—The packer 

consistently refused to request t! 

ernment subsidy of 80¢ per liv: 

dredweight (equivalent of 4¢ a 

on a dressed beef basis) which is ava 

able to all small nonprocessing 

| terers. This special subsidy is in additio: 

| to the regular liveweight sub 
$1.45 per cwt. for “good” cattle 

for “‘choice’’ cattle. 

| When the subsidy was first offe: 
them, the packers maintained that it 
wouldn’t be enough to solve th 
troubles, and that they would merc 
perjure themselves because—to 

| the subsidy—they would be required 
to sign a statement that they would not 
do business at above-ceiling prices 
e Concessions Offered—In additio 

| the nonprocessing subsidy, OPA ha 
now offered the packers two further con- 
cessions: 

(1) Shifting of three western New 
counties from OPA’s Zone 7 to Zone §. T! 
would automatically increase the retail 

| ing price by 25¢ per cwt., or 4¢ a pou 

(2) A transportation — subsidy, 
would cover 80% of the railroad freigh! 
on cattle shipped into Buffalo from the M 
west, with a maximum of 45¢ per live cwt 
on any individual shipment. ' 

The packers are holding out for an 
historical 14¢-a-pound differential paid 
them by local retailers for home-dressed 
beef over shipped-in meat. Packers sa) 


retailers are willing to absorb this cost 


hoy 
nun 


+ 
) 
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basic. 
recor 
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Save ¢ 
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Multi 
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Her boss calls her a 


Revolutionist! 


HIS girl is a typist. She has always had a good record for loyalty 
and efficiency, for suggesting new ideas. 


One of these ideas revolutionized office procedures. 


Here’s what happened. She suggested to the department manager that 
basic personnel information be put on Addressograph plates so that office 
records could be kept by machine instead of typewriter. Results: twenty- 
three separate typing jobs were reduced to one! 


Then the idea spread to other departments. Through Addressograph 
simplified business methods inventory time was reduced, payroll handling 
simplified. The original suggestion eventually resulted in saving thousands 
of man-hours monthly, pointed the way to even greater postwar savings. 


If you write anything repeatedly, you can do it better, faster with 100% 
accuracy by Addressograph-Multigraph methods. Results are revolution. —_ Fry Py gnng meal Addrosoaconns beam 
ary. The method is often an adaptation of your present system. You can __‘lustreted is Model 900 with lister for 
i , ‘ . eg : sheets and dating attachment at $240.00, 
handle inventories, storekeeping, production control, purchase orders, f. 0. b. Cleveland. 
tool crib control, parts and job identifi- 
cations, and dozens of other paperwork 
jobs with mass production technique— 


save time and money. Our Research and ograph 


Methods Department will gladly show RA RRA 

jon how. Weise the Addeessograph- SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 

Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 

and all principal cities of the world. Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


may make Outboard Motors 


more Efficient, for example | 


Visualize an outboard motor of “‘tomorrow.”” The prob- 
abilities are it will be a more compact unit—smaller and 
pounds lighter than its pre-war model. More efficient, 
too, with quicker throttle response and greater power. 
If you could see the blueprint for this engine-of-the- 
future you’d find one of the reasons for the improve- 
ments in design is the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 


Needle Bearings are now providing the advantages 
of simple, compact design...ease of lubrication and 
lighter weight in wartime production lines and in the 
equipment of our fighting men. But these very same 
advantages will be going into the power-driven mech- 
anisms you'll be using after the war...to increase their 
efficiency and reduce opérating costs. 

When planning your postwar designs keep in mind 
the unique combination of advantages that lead to wide 
acceptance of Needle Bearings. Here are a few of the 
principal features: 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


Information on types, sizes, and ratings, along with a 
list of typical Needle Bearing applications will be found 
in Catalog No. 121. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21, Ind. 


“Makers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Rollers”’ 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Detroit 
Cleveland + Seattle + Chicago + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Toronto + London, England 


TORRINGTON \|\|||| BeaRincs 


| taxes which many states enacted in the 


without passing it on to mer 
OPA says that if the differ 
granted, more livestock 
shipped into Buffalo to tak 
of it, and other cities wouk 
changed as a result. 
@ OPA’s Position—OPA’s nat offic 
also contends that, by acce) ing 4, 
three adjustments they | 
offered, the packers would get 1tiy: 
alent of the 14¢ they are de) indine 
This is denied by the packers 
How long both sides can 1 out 
nobody knows. At present, hoy «ver, th: 
packers appear to have the upp r han 
This is traditionally an unprofital 
season in the meat-packing bu 
officials suspect that this fact 
a good deal to stiffen the pack 


Hairline Rulings 


Supreme Court decisions 
on state sales and use taxes on 
out-of-state transactions may 
further confuse issues. 

Corporation lawyers were busy thi 


week digesting four new Supreme Court 
rulings on the application to state taxe 


of the constitution’s famous commerce 
clause. Although a majority of tlic court 
insisted that no precedent had been 
overruled, experienced legal minds pr 
dict that the refined logic and hiairling 
distinctions of the opinions will confuse 


the issue rather than clarify it. 
@ Taxes at Stake—At issue in three of 
the four cases were the sales and us 


depression to bolster revenues. Various 
kinds of sales taxes, usually levying 2 
or 3% on sales within a state, are nov 
in force in 23 states. The use taxes, now 
operative in 17 states, are compensating 
levies, adopted to still the squawks of | 
cal business firms. In effect, this kind 
of tax applies a state’s sales tax to goods 
imported from another state and “used 
in the taxing state. 

In previous decisions, the Supreme 
Court had upheld the right of a state to 
levy use taxes against personal proper 
that residents purchased outside th 
state (BW —Apr.3’37,p48). At the same 
time, it had set up the principle that 
state could impose a sales tax on 3 
transaction involving interstate mov 
ment of goods only if the sale actually 
took place in the taxing state and wa 
thus distinguishable from the process 0 
interstate shipment. 


| @ Borderline Cases—In the three cas¢ 


to 


just decided, the court’s problem was 
apply these rules to borderline situe 
tions. 

In the first case, the court held that 
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wa has the right to force 


state of 
ote corporation to collect the 
b use tax on orders solicited for it by 
men in lowa but accepted and filled 
sail from Minneapolis. Justice Rob- 
i], Jackson and Justice Owen J. 
rts dissented from the majority 
n on the grounds that no state 


Jd have the right to make out-of- 
merchants its tax collectors. 

oss Receipts Covered—In the sec- 
case, the court generalized its sales 


mle to uphold a gross receipts tax | 


4 by Indiana against certain sales 
Iaternational Harvester Co. ‘The rea- 
yas that in the particular transac- 
, at issue sales had taken place in 
na and were therefore subject to 


» the third case, the court ruled | 


+ Arkansas could not levy its sales 


a sales made by a ‘Tennessee com- | 


» to Arkansas residents. A use tax, 
» that of Iowa, would presumably 


mit Arkansas to collect on such sales. | 


. | 
+ the state cannot stretch its sales tax 


wccomplish this end. 

anes Are Taxable—In the fourth 
mmerce case decided this week, the 
ye was not a transactions tax but a 
wnal property tax. Splitting five to 
yr, the court upheld Minnesota’s right 
tax all the planes owned by North- 
t Airlines, Inc., even though a large 
tof them were used regularly on runs 
side the state. 


the majority of the court decided to | 


y the old rule originally laid down 
ver railroad rolling stock, which per- 
‘the home state to tax all the prop- 
of a transportation company, on the 
pory that otherwise part of it might 
kept moving about outside the state, 
| thus escape taxation entirely. 


AR BOND ADS LOSE OUT 


fter numerous revisions—all de- 
ned to try to please all of the people 
ie last surviving bill proposing U. S. 
emment appropriations for advertis- 
war bonds in the daily and weekly 
‘s was voted “down by the House 
es committee. 
Chief opposition came from Secre- 
of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
i, who did not want to jeopardize 
ions of dollars worth of free war 
nd advertising by paying for a few 
adred thousand dollars worth. Almost 
violently opposed was the nation’s 
tropolitan press, which hailed such 
government advertising program as a 
idy of the press. 
In its colt Geum (BW—Apr. 17°43, 
the bill proposed that Uncle Sam 
nd some $30,000,000 with the hard- 
ed small dailies and weeklies of the 
itry—many of which the war boom 
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WITH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


ROLLING RIBBONS OF RED HOT STEEL is one of the toughest assignments ever devised by 
man for machine. In the continuous hot strip mill shown above, the rolls that 
“squeeze” the hot metal turn on anti-friction bearings that are designed to carry 
tremendous loads. Engineers of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division, specialists 
in the design of large mill type, as well as other heavy-duty anti-friction bearings, 
are constantly working to perfect improvements in design and precision manufacturing 
techniques. That is why many of the nation’s leading steel mills specify Torrington 


Bearings for their equipment. 


TOOLING SET-UPS are brought to the oper- 
ating position as the turret indexes on 
Universal type Turret Lathes like the 
one above, designed and built by The 
Acme Machine Tool Company. And aid- 
ing in the precision mechanism of this 
modern tool are two sets of Torrington 
Ball Thrust Bearings on the long and 
cross feed shafts. Ball Thrust Bearings, 
one of the standard types of anti- 
friction bearings in the Torrington line, 
are regularly available in sizes from 
%” to 3%" IL.D. and special sizes are 
supplied to order. 


THE WORK TURNS on a rotary table, pro- 
ceeding automatically from station to 
station, and one operation after an- 
other jis performed with precise accu- 
racy by this multi-station drill press, 
built by Snyder Tool & Engineering 
Company. Supporting the “turntable” 
bed that holds the work is a large, 
23’"’ O.D. Torrington Roller Thrust 
Bearing. This is another example of 
Torrington’s ability to design and build 
anti-friction bearings for out-of-the- 
ordinary requirements. 


THE COMPLETE TORRINGTON-BANTAM LINE includes every major type of anti-friction 
bearing—straight roller, tapered roller, Needle and Ball. You will find the experienced 
assistance of Torrington engineers helpful in selecting the right bearing for any 
anti-friction bearing problem. For today’s requirements or assistance in laying out 


your postwar designs—TURN TO TORRINGTON! 


Torrinc TON 


EARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, 


BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
INDIANA 


\ Yuine 


AIR POWER 


for War and Postwar 
Applications 


Air Power supplied by these efficient 
dependable compressors is widely used 
to start giant Diesel engines; actuate 
sensitive process controls; operate riv- 
eters, grinders, spray guns, clamps, 
hammers and countless other time and 
labor saving tools, 


Advanced, improved design — both 
inside and out — gives Quincy Com- 
pressors their greater over-all effi- 
ciency. Complete range of sizes from 
1 to 80 cu. ft. displacement. Air and 
water cooled models. For 22 years 
Quincy has made air compressors 
exclusively. This accumulated exper- 
ience provides good reason to call in 
a QUINCY SPECIALIST while your pro- 
duction plans are in the early stages. 


AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 


Accurately selects correct size and 
type compressor in one minute! Works 
like a slide rule. One simple setting 
ives: free air delivery, r.p.m., piston 
Seotenemant and o-. required. Sent 
FREE on request. Address Dept. W-13. 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Quincy, Illinois 


Branch Offices 
New York © Chicago ¢ San Francisco @ St. Louis 


COMPRESSORS / 


Television When? 
Official debate probably 
won't get as hot as arguments 


among radio men. Zenith chief 
backs stand of CBS and FCC. 


The ultimate decision as to what 
kind of postwar television America will 
have, and how soon, is still up to the 
engineers of the Radio Technical Plan- 
ning Board, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and the Interdepart- 
mental Radio Advisory Committee, 
(official guardian of the government's 
peacetime interest in the spectrum). 
e Debate Gets Hot—But it is doubtful 
if the official argument ever will equal 
in heat that which has been going 
on for three weeks among radio men, 
the press, and public. 

the fundamental question is whether 

we shall have television immediately 
after the war; or when wartime elec 
tronic developments have been adapted 
to a new high definition image—or, in 
other words, shall we have television 
on prewar standards or on standards set 
for the still-to-be-perfected high fidel 
ity television? 
e McDonald Backs CBS—FE. IF. Me- 
Donald, Jr., president of Zenith Radio 
Corp., this week joined the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (BW —May6'44, 
p90) and James L. Fly, chairman of 
the FCC, in support of waiting for 
a new and improved video system. 

McDonald, traditionally opposed to 
premature television, has put a damper 
on every video boom since 1930. This 
time he is as vehement as ever. 

Reviewing Columbia’s argument Mc- 
Donald says “The public may get pre- 
war automobiles, prewar refrigerators, 
prewar washing machines. You can 
turn these in for a fair trade-in value; 
they will still run and give service. Not 
so with television sets. When stand- 
ards are radically changed as they again 
must be... television is to become .. . 
just so much wood and wire, inopera- 
tive unless rebuilt at great expense.” 
@ Question Is When—That one day 
there will be a vastly improved tele- 
vision system is, of course, not a point 
of debate. When it will come, is. 

A substantial number of practical 
engineers say it will be nearer five to 
eight years than the one year CBS 
envisions. These are the engineers— 
representing Radio Corp. of America 
and other big radio manufacturing and 
television interests—who are ready to 
launch television immediately when 
peace comes. 

@ Clarity at Stake—As they see it, im- 
provement on the 525-line image is 


working against the lay 
returns. The problems 
interference, always great 
high frequencies, may s 
back further than the 
bands and higher freq 
forward. 

The setback would 
porary, but licking suc! 
ghosts, multiple images, | 
will take time. ‘ 4 

Advocates of going ali roe | 
the 525-line image is fact 
home reception. Sets 
before the war did not 
best since they were n 
highly defined 441-line p 
e@ Better Reception Likel;— 
screw adjustment, howev« 


ceivers to the 525-line im B d that 
sets still utilized only about two mem FOR? 
cycles of the four devoted to yjqggemine 
transmission in a standard g : 
channel. Hence improved recep: down 
even on prewar standards can be the di 
pected after the war. And 


Moreover, as RCA engin 
obsolescence is not such 
thing. It has always bee: 
parcel of progress. More t 
NBC’s affiliated stations have exp; 
an interest in buying television t 
mitters right after the war. And R 
plans to make a projection typ 


t seup SERVIC 


SHAVING D 


BARBER SAVER 


A self-shave department is one N 
York barber’s wrinkle for handling 
creased wartime business in the fa 
of scarce manpower. Because it ¢lif 
inates waits and permits Nick Isol 
to devote his time to more lucratt 
hair cutting, the idea is popular wi 
the proprietor and his financial d 
trict customers. Standard rate is 35 
but for 15¢ the self shaver gets 
choice of straight, safety, or clect 
razor—and his favorite lotion 
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got my start 4000 


j that’s amiracle .. . of produc- 
For most of the world’s copper 
mined so deep. 
is doesn’t mean the copper 
down there. Quite the contrary. 
the deeper you go the hotter it 
_And sometimes men stifle 3000 
underground. 
How could I start at 4000 feet? 
he answer is very simple... my 
eis air conditioned!” 


a 
A 


The Carrier system ...deep in the 
Magma Copper Mine, means better 
working conditions... relief to 
soldiers of production. But it also 
means more copper when this vital 
war material is so badly needed. 


For the world_of tomorrow, the air 
conditioning of mines means release 
into usefulness of mineral wealth 
now down beyond our reach... of 
copper...lead...zinc...gold... 


feet underground 


!?? 


The air conditioning that guards 
men, materials and machines against 
heat and humidity had its beginning 
in a Carrier idea. And out of this 
idea has come a new production tool 
to help America get things done! 

CARRIER CORPORATION * Syracuse, N. Y. 


Carrier /F= 


AIR CONDITIONING + one seme 


ceiver, complete with screen, for $250, munities. These will co: 
or direct-view model for $200. dollar-and-cents ceilings 
e Lower Average—It is estimated that fect at retail and will row 

| costs will come down so that the aver- community pricing progran \ 

age price over a ten-year period would 5'43,p5). 


be $112. Experience on this basis Wholesalers will contin: 
might make for a better high fidelity their individual markups 
when it does come. before, but they will be { 


e New Tube Announced—Advocates of | charts which show the max 
waiting for development of the high- and-cents price any wh 
definition image, however, remain con-_ charge for an item in any 
fident that they could achieve their where the community pric 
objective, using the electronic octave _ in effect. (About 97% of a 
between 400 and 800 megacycles, stores are now covered by 

within one year, or two years at the price program.) 

most, if FCC would defer a return Retailers also will get < 
to telecasting on the prewar standard. wholesale price lists. ‘Thi 


sc V 

Chief hopes for speedy development figures that the retailers wi jon of 

are based on the new disc-seal type _ tell at a glance whether thc Americ: 

tube announced by General Electric above-ceiling prices. OPA hopes | has | 

(BW—Apr.15°44,p100). This tube has will thus get better compli the A 

been announced for use in relaying _ retail level, since the stand o Evic 

high-frequency signals (up to 1.000 for a retailer charged with sur 

megacycles), but there appears to be tion is that he merely added befor 

no reason why it could not be used markup onto what he paid t ind 

in direct transmission. saler. in 

Currently, it could be used on a band Another big advantage be 

VICTORY only six megacycles wide, but, say svstem, in OPA’s eyes, is thiat it 1 bat 

those who take Columbia’s side of now be possible for volunt ene 

BEGINS ON PAPER the argument, why not authorize a_ panel assistants to police \ Clevel 

television service in the ultimate high as well as retailers, without } 

, frequencies, establish bands 16 mega- coached in the intricacies of ligh ste 

Make two machine guns grow cycles wide (which the improved image markups, and other regulati | hav 

where only one grew before .. . will require), and begin service at once, ent 

that’s firepower. using only the middle six megacycles of OPA WINS POULTRY CASE th 

This has been a tough problem each band? ’ ely 
for designers. But with paper to nf Could Save Sets—This would permit In the first high-court test of OPA 

immediate inauguration of service, with authority to use grades in fixing pi eneral 


jot down their ideas, to blueprint 


: 2 the manufacture and sale of sets. Then ceilings since this power was sharpifient to 
their designs, the job was done. as the improvements came, it would not limited by Congress last summer mam 
Our wartime task is to help be necessary to junk the sets or trans- U.S. Circuit Court of App ] rep’ 
supply enough paper to meet the mitters. re Philadelphia has upheld OPA 1c he ge 
Nation’s demands. For paper is a It’s a fair bet that if FCC, as ex- involving a Selbyville (Del.) po tr ership 
ie pected, authorizes use of the frequencies _ wholesaler, charged with paying Grad@MVith a 
basic ee of war. above 400 me. for experimental use A prices for Grade B and C poultn ost 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons are | at least. CBS will effect some tie-up This action reversed a lower an 
doing their best, too, to produce with a set manufacturer who is also decision in favor of the wholesaler, whiected 
paper for essential civilian needs, interested in the improv ed serv ice and contended that the Taft amend) rent | pri 
in spite of paper shortages. Rely try as rapidly as possible to bring those the Commodity Credit Corp. bill hagjottom 
i siiincns Winsdianin aula operating on the prewar basis into line. repealed the regulations tying poul Litt 

on : 

¢ e@ Not Enough—Meanwhile, the chief price ceilings to grades. The circ zati 

where to do their best to supply hope of those who want to avoid a_ court ruled that the amendment did@§withst 
“good papers for good business.” return to the prewar spectrum assign: not take away OPA’s right to impha: 

W.C.Hamilton&Sons,Miquon, | ments rests in the argument that there grades, merely to set up new standardgcton 
Montgomery County, Pennsyl- | ate not enough really desirable tele- for them. The wholesaler can go to th if 
vania. ... Offices in Chicago, New vision channels currently allocated to Emergency Court of Appeals (whiclla wag 
. : : accommodate stations in the crowded has exclusive jurisdiction over appea to 
York, and San Francisco. East, without interference. CBS is hop- from OPA price rulings) for a decisio un 

ing that the Interdepartmental Radio on whether the poultry regulation i it 
Advisory Committee will request assign- valid under the Taft amendment | 

HAM i LTON ment of these television frequencies to OPA’s lawyers are pleased about thajness 
other point-to-point services and thus decision, but admit that it doesn’t poi fle | 


solve the problem by forcing television vide a clear-cut test of OPA’s power ! 
| up into the attic of the spectrum. use grades. The Taft amendment s21 
| that OPA may make grades a b 
' NEW PRICE PLAN DUE price ceilings when they are in genet 
use in an industry or when they h 
OPA will get around shortly to estab- been legally required by another go 
lishing dollar-and-cents ceiling prices ernment agency. Poultry grades are 1 
for dry groceries at wholesale, by com- quired by the Dept. of Agricult Ire. 
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nity in Steel 


Apathy on wage issue at 
,yeland convention indicated 


fidence in union leadership, 
: rank-and-file indifference. 


hose who sought in last week's con- 

n of C.1.O.’s United Steelworkers 
\merica a Clew to whether a deal on 
es has been made between the union 
A the Administration sought in vain. 
o Evidence of Deal—A report that 
eisurcly progress of the steel wage 
before the National War Labor 
d and the relative passivity of the 
1 the face of continued delays 
be explained only by assuming 
+, bargain had been made behind 
scenes found no confirmation at 
Cleveland meeting of the organiza- 


} 


lich steelworkers’ union officials who 
knowledge of such an ar- 
ment, if it did exist, emphatically 
| that there is anything more in 
teel wage case than what meets the 


xneral Apathy—But, what was ap- 

eit to even the most casual eye at 

mammoth conclave (2,300 dele- 

« representing 949,938 members ) 

the general apathy of all but the top 

‘ship on the wage issue. 

\ith a much-publicized 17¢-an-hour 
ost demand before the steel in- 
and NWLB, it had been widely 

ected that the biennial convention 

| provide a demonstration of top- 
ttom determination to win a rate 

. Little Steel formula and economic 
zation program to the contrary 

vithstanding. 

mphasis Shifted—Therefore the per- 

tory applause which grected the re- 
ff ranking officers on the need 

i wage increase, and what was being 

¢ to get it, came as a surprise even 
union leaders themselves. 
it was, President Philip Murray 

hifted the convention to other 
ness lest the lassitude of the rank 
ile be interpreted as disinterest in 
hole matter. 

event Support—Actually the dele- 

ty lack of response on the wage 

tion did not mean that members are 

The wage demand in steel 

‘trom being a synthetic concoction 

hilip Murray, his two assistants, 
1 Golden and the union’s secre- 


treasurer, David McDonald. It is 
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terent. 


highly popular and has fervent support 
in the steel towns. 

e@ “Vote of Confidence”—In a sense the 
undemonstrative mood of the gather 
ing m Cleveland was a vote of confi 
dence in the union’s leadership and, 
more fundamentally, attested to the 
highly centralized authority through 
which the steclworkers’ organization 
opcrates. 


Murray and his associates have shaped 

the union into a monolith, approaching 
in cohesion the United Mine Workers 
model. If the organization is not a 
testimonial to trade union democracy, 
it is a model of discipline and power- 
contrasting sharply with the anarchic, 
dissent-riddled United Automobile 
Workers and other C.1.O. units. 
@ Murray Holds Power—Responsibility 
for managing the affairs of the organ 
ization reposes in Murray, who operates 
under a union constitution which gives 
him as much power as almost any old 
line A.F.L. hierarch. As president of 
the C.I.O. as well as of the steelworkers, 
however, Murray spends the major part 
of his time away from the union’s 
Pittsburgh headquarters and much of it 
on nonsteelworkers’ business. 

The two assistants to the president— 
Van Bittner and Golden—are, for all 
practical purposes, now residents of 
Washington because Bittner is a full 
time member of NWLB, director of the 
Weirton organizing ¢: unpaign, and vice 
chairman of the Cc. 1.Q.’s busy political 


Flanked by his C.I.O. boss, Philip 
Murray (right), and Murray's aides, 
Van Bittacs, and Clinton Golden, the 
United Steelworkers’ secretary-treas- 


are willing to bet it’s 


action committee, and Golden 1s 
chairman of the War Production Board 


a VICK 


and of the War Manpower Commission 


e@The “Crown Prince’—Ihis 
that of steel’s reigning officers, only on 

Dave McDonald—is spending mu 
time in Pittsburgh headquarters thi 
days and on him, in large part, falls th 
job of keeping the organization running 
smoothly. 

Compared with other labor leader 
of equivalent authority and status, stecl 
$12,000-a-yeat 


MCAS 


secrctary-treasurcl 
comparatively obscure. ‘This is not 
because of any personal r¢ 
Again, the explanation is the 
leadership-principle — which 
the organization. But if the 
Murray has a crown prince, union men 
“Young (+1) Dave.” 
€ Studied for Stage—McDonald looks a 
lot more like what he started out to be 
than what he became. 

His carly aspirations pointed toward 
the stage, and, at the time, he was sure 
that his career was being molded in the 
night classes he attended in Carnegic 
Iech’s drama school rather than in his 
day labor as machinists’ helper in Jones 
& Laughlin’s steel mill. 

Still educating himself evenings as a 
play director, he had a desk job in the 
sales office of W heeling Steel when hi 
learned that Murray (then vice-president 
of the miners’ union) was looking for 
a confidential secretary. He applied for 
and got the job’ and has never 
been out of the Murray entourag« 
@ Learned the Hard Way—\icDonald 
started as a union employee in 1923. 
He went through the great West Vir 
ginia and Pennsylvania coal strikes as 


ticence 
strong 

dominat« 

58-year-old 


since 


urer, David McDonald, makes pro- 
gram notes at the union’s Cleveland 
convention—whose —smooth-running 
machinery he oiled before it started. 
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GET THE 


FACTS 


about Custom 
Molded Plastics 


SEND FOR THIS 


NEW illustrated 
BULLETIN 


Prepared by the 
Pioneer Custom 
Injection Molder 

of America 


IT 1S FREE! 


It Contains Information On 
@ ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 


@ FINISHED PRODUCTS 
—coloring, stamping and other finishing 


@ ADAPTABILITY 
—replacement for other materia! 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


We invite you to con- 


sult with our engineers 

on any plastics prob- 

lem confronting you. 
| 
| 


There is no obligation. FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 


R Plastics Division R 
ERIE RESISTOR CORP. 


ERIE, PA. 


in 1936, the 


Murray's 


the Lewis 


anc md saw. the powcr of 


union wane and wax until 


union felt 
te ld , 


secure cnough 
to open up fnew tarting the 
C50. 

When Lewis made Murray chairman 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Com 
Murray MeDonald 


ecretary-treasurel vCal ago 


muttec, ippointed 
Iwo : 
the membership clected him to the 
without opposition, ‘Today, thi 
stagestruck “kid,” 
sists he is not a frustrated actor, is 
of the most efhcient and popular men 
in the C.£.O. leadership 
@ Aims Indorsed—Handsome, with a 
touch of Hollywood in his clothes 


post 
erstwhile who in 


Ole 


and 
manner, he make as 
oration as anyone on the labor stump 
A conscientious practitioner of | self 
education, McDonald spends whatever 
leisure time he docs to li 
five-year-old son and handball to study 
stecl industry and the labor 
movement 

Phat the Cleveland convention of thy 
o well—if so silently—was duc 
measure to MeDonald. Te 
And it came as no jolt to 
Murray’ 
otheer 
approved 


cali rOouUsInNg an 


not devote 


ing the 


union ran 
in large 
organized it 
anyone that and 
leadership everything that the 
wanted the 2,300 delegates 
eThe Program—Thus the program 
which the Umited Steclworkers — of 
America had advanced for the 

industry became the 
the industry's 
point : 


under hus 


recorded wish 

unionized employees. It 
unportant beyond the wage 
weekly and 
annual wages; a continuance of the no 
trike pledge tion of Franklin D 


Roosevelt: organization of local politic il 


increase, are guaranteed 


reel 


ction Committees; and support for the 
subjugation of Sewell L. Avery, head of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


TO TRAIN SCHOOL GIRLS 


Search for specialized employees has 
led another company to the nation’s 
chools to develop workers made to 
measure for particular jobs. 

lalent scouts of the RCA Victor Di 
vision of the Radio Corp. of America, 
in cooperation with the U.S. Employ 
ment Service, are visiting high schools 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, imte1 
viewing gitl seniors who wish to enroll 


for a traming COUTSC In cngmecrng 


| drafting at Purdue University. 


Seventy girls will be trained at an 
intensive 23-week Lafayette, 
Ind., in drafting, mechanics, engineering 
materials, production 
‘The girls will receive a nominal salary as 
in addition to 


course at 
and processes 


“emploves in traming,”” 


| room, board, tuition, and books 


| 


i 


After passing the course, the girls 
will enter one of the RCA Victor plants 
as drafting detailers. 
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Employer Uphel 


Court rules that °udd 


right to express opinio 
matters. Company is 


contempt. 


Phe Circuit Court of A 
in the ki. G. Budd Mtg 
volving an employer's 1 
himself on union matters 
but emphasis to a doctrn 
established m the lower co 
@ No Prohibition— | hat 
crated by the Philadelp! 
weck, provide s that the W 
not prohibit tree speech ( 
Inanagement or prevent te 
to « 


volved in a labor di pute 


ployer's side of a case 
Phe court ruling cleared | 
ident, kk. G. B 
tempt of court charges by 

National Labor Relations B 
of letters on 
been circulated to employee 
© Letter Distributed— Ili 
in September, 1942, uphe 
NLRB directing 
Olve it 
Cpt cnted cmployes il 

with CLO 
Ngricultu 


and it pis 


labor suby 


the cor 
COMIPAaly Litho 
mitcrfcrence 
bile, Aircraft & 

Worker ittempt to organ 
two C.1.Q. members; and 
tices an the plant telling « 
lea 

When the company, aft 
order last followimg 
ful appeal to the Supreme ¢ 
cnt 


CUCAM 


Oc 
\Vcal 


i letter and an inclosi 
employce potting out wl 


pany con idered advantag 


company union, meluding 
ince the 
NLRB asked for a conten 
e Court Disagrees—NLRB 
charged that thie letter We 
1Onk OW organized labor an 
could 
ploye« 

But it was pointed out b 
that the letter 


“membership in any organi 


Will Hon 


also casily intimidate 


assure d ciip 


you may choose to join or for 
iffect the 
company of an 
added that the letter contain 
threat of intimidation or disct 

The court added that the | 
disparaging 


po ition or prosp 


( miplor cC 


putation is a 
tellect of the company’s emp! 
is unrealistic.” 

®@ Petitions Likely—No clectio 
held while the in d 
it is expected that petitions f 
entered 


case Wa 


tion will again be 
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DOU Ti 


YAND: 


lipper for a coat of paint! 
Pe 


iyi 


\ 
aisidt 


ITH PAINT, what goes on must often 
eoll. And if you think that’s an 
problem ... just try coaxing an 
ine to part with its “coat”! 

‘ubborn? Sometimes the finish, 

ved right onto an engine cowling or 

ist pipe by intense motor heat, 
es to budge. Touchy? It takes 
‘er treatment to “peel” a plane and 

the aluminum “skin” beneath 
woth and bright! 

Yes, the pitfalls of zipping off a coat 

paint are many and costly. But they 

n be bridged . . . with Wyandotte 


mpounds, Brushed on, or used as a 


bath, these speedy products loosen 
paint, lacquer, primer or enamel so 
they can be removed as easily as finger 

nail polish! In minutes’ time... kee p- 
ing metal surfaces corrosion free, 

To Wyandotte research men, how- 
ever, making a paint stripper both 
speedy and safe is not enough. They 
experiment till the compound is com 
pletely fool-proof to use... workable 
in any climate and in the highest wind. 
They keep going till the solution stays 
active even hours after it’s applied . . . 
and, moreover, make sure it presents 
no threat of fire hazard. 


That’s the kind of first-hand a 
quaintance with the questions and 
answers of cleaning which typiti 
Wyandotte. An expert's approach that 
shows up in superior results... regard 
less of whether it's applied tO paint oF 
tablesp. ONS OF textiles. 


leis tdanibatatatl J 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wvanborTTE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home «© Alkalies © Chlorine © Dry Ice 
Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


To the ice Industry, which is performing an 
indispensable service in keeping America's 
food fresh and wholesome, and thus is play- 
ing a tremendous part in winning the War, 
we extend a twenty-one-gun salute! 


The 6,500 ice plants in this country, de- 
spite serious shortages in labor and equip- 
ment, are carrying the heaviest loads in their 
history, and are doing it nobly and well. We 
are proud to be of all possible assistance in 
their efforts. 


FRICK CO., WAYNESBORO, PA. 


‘Aid for Parents 


Union labor leader; 
tackle juvenile deling iency | 
providing expert counsel 
mothers and fathers. 


Foresighted labor lea 
Camden (N. J.) area have 
they consider the source 
nile delinquency—the par 
@ Many Cooperate—To ai 
ties, A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
pledged $40,000 to spon 
Referral Center to cou 
whose children have got int 
with police or welfare auth 
courts and social agencic 
parents to attend weekly 
though other parents who { 
friendly advice have bee: 
use the bureau’s facilities 

The unions recognized t! 
expert assistance. Busines 
social leaders have been aj 
an administrative committ: 
e@ Consultant Named—Thi 
the unions’ finance commit! 


Dr. Frederick H. Lund, 
psychology at Temple Un 


| chief consultant. Lund has 
personnel adjustment work { 


ernment since the start of t! 
Prior to the informal clin 


| the child and parents will 


* 


the 
wheel of 


relentless 


will 


* 


Powered by the will of a great nation and 
fueled with the dreadful anger of an aroused 
democracy, the wheel now grinds in furious 
haste to overwhelm the hordes of tyranny. 
It is the wheel of American industry, which 
hurls uncounted thousands of planes, tanks, 
ships an 1 guns from war plants throughout 
our country. When it becomes once more the 
tool of peace, the R. C. Allen organization 
will again concentrate on making depend- 


able business mac hines 


— 
R.C.Allen Business Machines 
678 FRONT AVE.N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH 
Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


10-Key Calculators © Portable and Stendard Adding Machines ¢ Bookkeeping Machines ¢ Cash Registers 
Statement Machines ¢ All-Purpose Office Machines, Electric or Hand Operated | 


| would appeal the decision. 


viewed. Court, school, and | 
ords will be searched for 
factors or leads to the cau 


| conduct. 


© To Make Suggestions—Aft: 
ents have attended the fi 
deemed necessary, court offic 
welfare workers will consult th 
for suggestions and recommen 
made in individual cases refert 
them to the center. 


KEN-RAD TO APPEAL 


The Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Cor 
still fighting a legal battle against g 
ment seizure of its Owensboro (Kk 
plant following defiance of Nat 
War Labor Board orders to incr 
wages (BW—May6’44,p101). 

A federal court last week held ¢ 
the board’s rulings were legal 
President Roosevelt was actin 
his powers in taking over t 
Ken-Rad immediately announc 

The dispute arose when N\WLB 
structed the company to grant > 
hour wage increases, retroacti\ 
tember, 1942. Ken-Rad claime 
not pay the additional amount 
sides, it was already paying fi 
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der the Little Steel formula. 
\lac Swinford in last week’s 
illed the company’s position 
in Opposing government sciz- 


ig that the United States is 
sate the firm fully for its oper- 
the plant, the opinion implied 
rmment seizure was not to be 
| a punitive measure. 


MACHINISTS YIELD 


Machinists in San Francisco Bay area 
shipyard finally acceded to National 
War Labor Board orders and went back 

work last Monday. 

The board threatened government 
eure of the yards when A.F.L. and 
CLO. machinists defied return-to-work 
orders (BW—May13'44,p98). The dis- 
pute turned on wages to be paid for 
work on ships in drydock after trial runs, 

e machinists holding that they should 
be paid at the repair rate of $1.34 an 


while the shipyards contended | 


hat the rate for work on new ships, 
‘|.20 an hour, was proper. Various fed- 
eal agencies backed the yards. 

Work has now been resumed on a 
wy cargo vessel tender at the Moore 
Drdock Co. in Oakland and a subma- 
one net tender at the Bethlehem yard 

San Francisco. 

Final disposition of the wage dispute 

| not be made until after the conclu- 
n of hearings being held by the Pa- 
ic Coast Shipbuilding Conference and 


cheduled investigation by NWLB’s 


hipbuilding Commission. 


RULES ON G. I. JOBS 


Selective Service somewhat clarified | 


ne intricate problems connected with 
eniority rights of veterans returning to 


bs they held before going into the | 
vice (BW—Mar.18'44,p87) by issuing | 


these administrative rulings last week: 

In a conflict of rights over a particu 

b between a veteran and another em 

e with greater seniority, the veteran has 
nght to the job for ene year. 

\ veteran coming back to a job 

h he held under an individual employ 


nt contract should be considered a tem- | 
employee if the contract was drawn | 


the specific purpose of limiting the ten 


f service; but if the contzact contained | 
provisions peculiar to a collective 


ning agreement, such as those relating 

rs of work, wages, and other working 

litions, then the veteran should be con 

red a permanent employee. 

If during the veteran’s absence, his 

titute has had a wage increase, the vet 

hould receive a like increase provided 

the new going rate for the job. How- 

t the substitute earned a merit increase 

ot efhciency, the veteran should be paid his 
‘omer rate, customary for the work. 
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Gprocdling 


Output of 
Aircraft — 
ngines.. 


... Wi 1 We 
spot-facing f 
chine built around 
standard low-cost 


DELTA DRILL PRES _ Installation at 
the Lycoming 


© Division of The 
heads ; , Aviation Corp. 


Without the delay and heavy 

capital investment involved in 

installing elaborate special ma- 

chines, hundreds of war plants 

have devised successful installa- 

tions by utilizing elements of 

standard low-cost Delta machines 

at a fraction of former cost. They 

have secured — promptly — in- Official Phot: 


creased production and smooth ‘ is 
performance on an amazing 140 case histories from war 


variety of intricate operations. production — in Delta’s new 
The problem illustrated — spot- 76-page “BLUE BOOK” 
f 


U.S, Air Forces 


facing the backs of bolt holes for an 
airplane engine casting —was solved by 
adapting a standard 17” Delta Drill Ingenious combin- 
Press. The head is inverted, with the ations of low-cost 
spindle protruding through the table. 54. model D It 
The foot lever is held down until the a rT 
engine is located on the fixture. The tools — devise 
foot lever is then released and cutter by production 
attached. The Drill Press is started men in Ameri- 
and the spot-facer brought down  ca’s leading war 
against the work. With this set-up _ plants. This new 
six or eight holes are spot-faced in free book pic- 
approximately 1 to 114 minutes. tures and de- 

It is probable that you, too, can scribes a wide 
develop a simple, safe, satisfactory range of ap- 
production line that is a credit to all _ plications—actual detailed 
concerned—using stock-model Deltas 
in units, batteries, and special set-ups. 

Write for the "Blue Book.” 


case histories which give your production men 
a running start on your own special problems. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL i THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
THIS COUPON TODAY 902E E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


DELTA 


Please send me my free copy of your new 76-page 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost Delta Tools. 


Name. Position 


City... i SE is cpsineininoneiunbohescnii 


Machine Tools 


i 

é 

: 

E 
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CSSA ¥ 
Tight-Fisted 


with 


Handling 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


Whatever your material handling opera- 
tions . . . loose or bulk, freight or stor- 
age . . . rely on Farquhar Portable 


Conveyors for economical service. 


Farquhar Portables are “tight-fisted” be- 
cause they load, unload and pile material 
with a sure grip... “tight-fisted” be- 
cause they're fast, efficient and labor sav- 
ing ... “tight-fisted” because your men 
can move them anywhere by hand for 


instant use. 


Warehousing and distribution men are 
saving man-handling and money, increas- 
ing work loads and profits with Farquhar 
Portable Conveyors. Write Farquhar to 
learn how Portable Conveyors can do 
likewise for you . . . with a tight fist on 
first cost and upkeep. 
@ HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


@ MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
@ SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


20! Duke Street 


York, Pennsylvania 


| @ Assets Rise—The number 


| the 5,088 organizations ch 
the government rose almost $ 


‘Employees’ L. 


| weathering wartime d 


| the Federal Deposit Insurance ( 
| (which issues charters to fedc 

| unions and oversees their op 
| there 


| @ Low Interest—Often called the wor 
ing man’s bank, credit unions 


} Savings. 
| bers are never higher than 1% a m 


| in this country, in Massachusetts, 1 


| Boston 


Federal credit ur 


despite loss of memb: 
in need for borrowing 


Although some credit 
that in Sears, Roebuck & 

New York City office, hay 
solved because of war condit 
of them have weathered op 
ficulties and are in a sound 
meet postwar credit needs of 


credit union members, as of | 
1943, dropped 85,000 fron 
ous year’s 1,347,519, but th 


during the same period. 

Of the 74 federal cr 
which gave up their charte: 
Jan. 1 and Apr. 1 of this ye 
are that a good part of them 
shop for the same reason 
Sears, Roebuck: a slackened 
borrowing, the high perc 
members going into the sc 
other wartime personnel shif 
tended to dislocate the finar 
ture of the little banks. 

@ Loans Taken Over—Sears, 
made arrangements with a bar 
up all outstanding loans, ex 
to servicemen and women, \ 


company assumed. Deposit 
paid their full invéstment, 
dends. 


According to a preliminary 


were 205 fewer fede: 
unions operating in Decembx 
than there were in Decemb 
Total loans to members dropp 
$42,886,750 to $34,624,873 di 
same period. Although figures | 
been compiled for this year, it 
mated that loans increased hea 
ing March, to meet income tax | 
ments. 


by members to accumulate savings 3 
to make loans to each other fron 
Interest rates on loans t 


on unpaid balances. 

Credit unions originated in Furoy 
as cooperative credit societies almo 
100 years ago, but they first appeare 


1909 sponsored by Edward A. ! ileng 
merchant and social p!at 
Rapid growth of the movement beg 
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YOULL BE AN ARMCHAIR COLUMBUS! 


You'll sail with television through vanishing 
horizons into exciting new worlds. You'll be 
an intimate of the great and near-great. You'll 
sit at speakers’ tables at historic functions, 
down front at every sporting event, at all top- 
flight entertainment. News flashes will bring 
you eye-coverage of parades, fires and floods; 
of everything odd, unusual and wonderful, 
just as though you were on the spot. And far- 
sighted industry will show you previews of 
new products, new delights ahead. 


All this—the world actually served to you 
on a silver screen—will be most enjoyably 
yours when you possess a DuMont Television- 
Radio Receiver. It was DuMont who gave 
really clear picture reception to television. 
It will be DuMont to whom you will turn 
in peacetime for the finest television receiving 
sets and the truest television reception...the 
touchstone that will make you an armchair 
Columbus on ten-thousand-and-one thrilling 
voyages of discovery! 


LEN B. DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC., GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, 2 MAIN AVENUE, PASSAIC, N. je 
LEVISION STUDIOS AND STATION W2XWV, 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


Back of the 
Hation’s 
production miracle... 


YESTERDAY ...TODAY... TOMORROW! 


When a new production problem comes 
up~ and plenty have come up since the 
war began! —it often has developed that 


the answer already has been found by 
the designers and builders of Gas fur- 
naces through research and experiment 
already done. 

In addition to all 
heating field, the Gas 


the other progress 
in the industria 
industry itselt has tor vears been en- 
1 research in its own 


fastiy 


Laboratories, in university laboratories, 


and in the laboratories and shops of Gas 


equipment manufacturers... and some 
ot the results obtained are téday helping 
to win the through better Gas 
equipment which is speeding production 


war 


ot armaments made of all types of ferrous 


and non-ferrous metals and their alloys. 


Buy War Bonds—Help Speed Victory! 


Busier than ever before, our Gas 
laboratories are almost completely de- 
voted to war research... but the short- 
cuts to better products at constantly 
unit costs are of intense in- 


manufacturer of post- 


lowered 
terest to every 
war goods, 

Ask your Gas company to keep you 
fully informed on new Gas techniques for 
reconversion and post-war application. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 


c —_ } 


a 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


| 100 


when 
Credit 
unions are 


in 1934 
I ederal Union 
credit chart 
spected by state bankins 
@ Losses Are Small—A|! 
unions are operated by 
offices, plants, a 
munities, their losses 
30 years have averaged 
It is common for a credit 
as much as $2,000 witl 
$200 on a borrower’s sigi 
Investments, carefully 
permitted only in U.S 
bonds, federal savings an 
and loans to other credit 
erage dividends have dro; 
former 3% or 4% or m 
less during the war years 
* Employers Cooperate — 
panies encourage their 
establish credit unions, 
not issue a charter without 
consent. Of the 


¢ ongt 


ers in 


CTS 


credit unions operating 
groups in December, 194 
gave 81% of them fre« 


42% granted them comp 
carry on their business, at 
ranged payroll deduction 

requested it. 


TRUCE AT WINDSOR 


Work was resumed on 
this week at the Wind 
plants of Ford Motor Co 
while discussions continuc 
rievance procedure which 
ited two walkouts lasting m 
weeks (BW —May] 3’44,p20 

\ mass meeting of man 
of the 14,000 striking worl 
to go back to work last 
plea from Richard T. Fra 
vice-president of the Unite 
bile Workers Union (C.1.O 

Frankensteen’s urging bro 
results local ofhcials 
unable to achieve. All alons 

with the men _ to 

work, though freely charg 
Ottawa’s National Wartime | 
lations Board had 
them by doing nothing ab 
inces after promises in that 
had been made so as to end 
walkout. 


y 

4 
t 
t 


which 


pleaded 


“doub! 


The men returned after t! 
dian labor board had said 
would refuse to take a han 


dispute for so long as the st 
continued. 

Phe walkout began Apr. 20, 
men voted to go back to w 
29. On May 2, the strike was 
The contract which the man 
of the company had canceled 
instated at the end of the 
and renewed strikes. 


beat 
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(ZALYS DON'T HEAD FOR THE 


MEDICINE CABINET ANY MORE 


on *, | 
~ >» 


Theyhe going Te wanr...via Fruchaug Iruck-Tnaler / 


IKELY YOU THINK of 
castor oil as belonging in 

the medicine cabinet. Well, only 
about 5 per cent of it is medic- 


inal these days. The remainder 
goes to war and to industry. 


The Baker Castor Oil Com- 
pany, world’s largest processor 
of castor beans, is working at 
capacity. Naturally, that creates 
a hauling problem, for the beans 
must be delivered to the plant 
steadily as needed—storage is im- 
practical. Besides, ships bringing 
the beans from Brazil must be 
unloaded right now. 


Four Fruehauf Trailers ... and 
only one truck... are the answer. 


How does one truck pull four 
Trailers? By “shuttling !” While 
two of the Trailers are being 
loaded at shipside, and a third is 
being unloaded at the Baker 
plant, the truck and driver are 
en route with the fourth Trailer. 
One truck and driver literally do 
the work of four... a tremen- 
dous saving in manpower, equip- 
ment, tires and fuel ! 


Then . . this four-fold ad- 
vantage is further multiplied 
in this way: the Trailer loads 
weigh about 12 tons, yet they are 
pulled by trucks which are de- 


Mboidil Catler Beans! 


When the Japs cut off our imports of tung oil, essen- 
tial for paint and lacquer, chemists sought feverishly 


for a substitute. They found 


it .. 


- castor oil—now 


held to be superior to tung in many respects. 


Castor beans have an amazingly high oil content— 
100 pounds of beans yield more than 43 pounds of oil. 


~) Until some years ago, 
ee) came from India. 


lA. 


most of our castor 
Now Brazil is the largest source. 


beans 


FRUEHAUF 7a 


signed to carry only a fraction 
of that weight. 

Baker officials say there’s no 
other practical way to move this 
cargo. It’s the story that thou- 
sands of companies in more than 
hundred lines of business 

learned through 
ence . . that Truck-Trailers do 
the difficult, specialized jobs that 
can’t be done as well, if at all, 
by any other method. 


one 


have experi- 


* * 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ DETROIT 


Service in Principal Cities 


a, 


—_ 
MOTOR TRANSPORT Will Get Your Job Done 
If you aren’t using truck transportation, why 
not challenge your shipping costs and over- 
all efficiency with the job that professional 
haulers can do for you? 


INVEST IN WAR BONDS! 


“ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION”’ 


REC. @ FAT. OFF 


Le, Suita MARK 


In ancient days when the average man 
could neither read nor write he made his 
mark X before witnesses and it became 
his legal signature. Even today under 
certain circumstances the law recognizes 
a man’s mark upon an agreement as his 
recorded assent thereto. Property is 
identified by marking highways are 
marked. The use of marks has been 
associated with man’s history, actions 
and journeys from the beginning of time. 
Today marking plays a part of increasing 
importance in all industries code, ca- 
pacity and assembly marking of elec- 
trical parts; size, lotand content marking 
upon materials, labels and containers in 


MARKING 
(by MarKEM) 
means more 
than you think 


INSTRUCTS, 


many lines, identification and instruction 
marking upon many mechanical devices. 
Marking by MARKEM combines power- 
driven marking machines and marking 
compounds to fit most materials and al- 
most any surface or shape under produc- 
tion speeds and conditions, 


Ask for Bulletin ‘‘Marking by Markem.” 

Give details of your marking require- 

ments and send samples of articles to 
be marked, 


IDENTIFIES, INFORMS, 


Foremen’s 1 


FLA. A. calls 

| at Detroit after den 
growing strength of 
The issue remains un 


When the independe: 
Assn. of America at n 
off its strike that had cry 
13 Detroit war plants (B\ 
p20), only the blandest « 
believe that anything mo 


Hit the top in OFFICE EFFICIENCY and OUTPUT 


with this new plan of office management 


| has been arranged in the 
out of the drive to orga 
visory employees of ind 
|e Reveals Strength—Asicd 
immediate implications, t 
| demonstrated that the fe 
| movement is strong—or at 
| enough to cause what | 
of War Robert P. Patt 
most serious production 
the war to date. 

Packard, Hudson, Bris 
Graham-Paige, Buick, Mi 


| & Lambert, Gar Wi 


Mogul, and Aeronautical | 
had operations affected to 
grees by the supervisors’ 
over each, as work was puslx 
up for lost time, hung th 
further trouble. For nothin 
settled by the walkout and 1 
shows any disposition to ret 
its prestrike position. 

@ What It’s All About—Thic 
tal issue is simple: Shall for 
unions of their own and will 


This sound manual shows how through functional equipment, unitized operations, 
better environment and workable standards, vastly improved othce facilities may be deal with them? The organi: 
established and the office operator aided in doing more and better work. Illustrated FAA. say Yes: industry with 
with text, diagrams and case histories, the “Stricker Plan” brings forward an entirely 
new, tested method, revolutionary in its simplicity, for doing the many paper work jobs. 


Seven Steps Toward 
Simplified Office Procedures 


By A. H. STRICKER 
"- Management Consultant to the House Civil Service In- 
apes work; the Stricker Plan vestigating Committee, Washington, D. C.; Formerly 
nd that its use at the Nela Park Manager, Statistical Department, General Electric Com- 
f General Electric actually pany, Nela Park. 
average saving of 27 per cent ° ° 
eon piper: tuk pet e 150 pages, 5 x 73%, 23 illustrations, 
needs 7 tables, $1.75 
Even though your office is operating on a_ relatively 
ode Meat oe - efficient basis, the application of the plan outlined in this 
cae se ime, you can get the book can save an average of one-third of the paper used 
its entirety and use the seven, and permit the reassignment of as much as 25 percent 


of clerical time 
McGRAW-HILL 
EXAMINATION COUPON 


worthy exception of the Ford 
Co. says No; and the go 
through the National Labor 
Board, says Yes and No. 

In decisions involving th 
supervisors to organize, NI RB 
that they may not be disch 
moted, or otherwise dis 
against for union activities. B 
cisions on the question of 
foremen’s union will be cei 
purposes of collective bargai 
board has held that the W 
does not apply to superviso 
Feb.26'44,p 104). 
© No Compulsion—The effect 
half-fish, half-fowl NLRB jud 
to make anarchic the supervis: 
battle. Employers cannot suppr 
Cnn nitcaatan daeaan. ae md ties which lead to the establis! 
Send me Stricker’s SEVEN STEPS TOWARD SIMPLIFIED a foremen’s union, but, on 


OFFICE PROCEDURES for 10 days’ examination on ap- 
proval. In 10 days I will send $1.75 plus few cents postage, formed, they have no legal cor 
to deal with it. 


or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
Therefore, while the F.A.A. 


ED ‘diate neces 
Address 

other foremen groups have gov 
protection in organizing they 


The Stricker Plan is so simple that it 
diately adaptable to all varieties 


illustrate 1, clearly described steps 
ur office on assembly-line speed 
iency, 


City and State. 


Company .... BW-5-20-44 
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onomic force to win | 


ition. 

tion—In_ large part, the 
en to win bargaining 
jor struggle that harks 
gner act, pre-New Deal 


is proceeding on the 


t the only way it can win | 
itself is by winning strikes. | 


lt is that industry, adamant in 
‘od that foremen as a part of 
pent should not be allowed a 
oss the table, is seeing fore- 
ganization develop into one 
most iilitant sections of organ- 
labor. 
» big tieups in Detroit which 
strated the supervisors’ militancy 
yhich took all the pressure the 
»al War Labor Board could mus- 
bing them to an end. brought 
te cessation of work at Packard, 
2 30,000 employees home. 


Speaks Up—An Army Air Force | 


ent said that lack of supervision 
» inspection of completed Rolls- 
. aircraft engines and spare parts 
impaired quality to the point that 


further acceptances of products 


be made. 
the face of it, this looked as 
the Army might be throwing 
sth onto the foremen’s side in the 
Explanation was made, how- 
that the rejections stemmed from 
decision to take no chances on 
ting engines which had not passed 
ity inspection procedure, AAF’s 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, bitterly de- 
i the strike before the NWLB 
eft no question as to where the 
stood. 

» Alternative?—Packard’s shutdown 
plants was interpreted by some 
fs as an alternative to possible 
nent seizure. Had operations 
ied and rejections multiplied, 

\ Forces might have taken over, 

felt. Shutdown, however, 
git with it the usual difficult prob- 
f reopening—chores which the 
might well desire to let the com- 
regular management have the 

t seeing to. 

n another sector, an cffort to re- 

: supervisors boomeranged. Acro- 

al Products Co., aircraft parts 

‘ and helicopter developer, sent 

men into its plant to replace some 
striking foremen. But 1,200 

‘ts, members of the C.I.O. United 

mobile Workers Union, promptly 


cd out in protest, thus closing the 


nncil Crusades — Officials of 
W. Local 155, to which the pro- 
ng workers belonged, said that al- 
zh they were not involved in the 
mal strike, they could not stand 
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Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


i ® eN take a chance with valu- 
able property. If you need more 
fence, write us. We can supply U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence and other materials 
to protect your plant, if you are doing 
war work and have the proper prior- 
ities. We'll be glad to study your re- 
quirements, give you recommenda- 
tions and a free estimate. But whether 


you need fence now or not, why not 
plan your postwar requirements. 
You'll find our big 32-page illus- 
trated fence book helpful and valu- 
able. It is full of facts and specifica- 
tions. Will aid you in choosing the 
right fence, window guards, gates, 
barriers, etc. Mail the coupon—no 
obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (wenican stece & wine company) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


<=> CYCLONE FENCE 


4 
UNITED 
STATES 

STEEL 


Clip this coupon 


coupon today. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 454 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any ~ 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [ School; 
D Residence. Approximately 


and send it to: 


WEED 
SOME 


LARGE SPRINGS 
WOW F 
ae 


Coiling equipment for 


¥%& LARGE SIZE springs can 
now be supplied at a speed that will 
“perk up” your production sched- 
ules. Extensive manufacturing facili- 
ties at Muehlhausen are responsible, 
where one entire plant is devoted 
to hot-coiled springs. 

Besides quick, quantity delivery, 
you get two other important ad- 
vantages from this hot-coil special- 
ization: Design of your springs by 
Muchlhausen engineers to best meet 
Operating conditions; extra spring 
life gained by “production lab” con- 
trol of all processes. 

See how these springs are made— 
SEND FOR THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER ON HOT-COILING SPRINGS. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 


Division 


775 Michigan Ave., 


f Standard Steel Spring Company 


Logansport, Indiana 


To improve product performance, use 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


“SPRINGS 


silently by in the face of the company 
replacement action. 

Meanwhile, the Automotive Council 
for War Production continued a cru- 
sade begun last week against any or- 
ganizing of supervisory groups. 

e Three Questions—The A.C.W.P. 
used large newspaper space calling for 
government action and sent out pub- 
licity broadsides attacking the strikers. 
‘The messages asked these questions: 


“Can union leaders unionize management 
ind take over control of war production? 

‘What kind of collective bargaining is it 
when union leaders sit on both sides of the 
table? 

“If management is to be unionized, where 
s union control to stop?” 


The foremen’s president, Robert H. 

Keys, made prompt reply, remarking 
first that “it ill behooved a union of 
550 companies to attack unionizing 
clsewhere.”’ 
e Union Hits Back—Keys followed up 
with a telegram to President Roosevelt, 
declaring that the council sought “to 
deny to foremen the rights to protec- 
tion clearly established in recent NLRB 
and NWLB decisions.” 

Keys denied that foremen consti- 

tuted management, maintaining they 
are “but the sounding board through 
which management’s voice is heard.” 
He charged that the council, which he 
said was aided by the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, actually opposes the 
foremen only because member com- 
panies had used them as their chief 
weapon in an effort to combat labor 
unions. 
@ Ford’s Attitude—The stand of the 
council was especially interesting be- 
cause of the recognition given last week 
by Ford Motor Co. to the F.A.A. as a 
bargaining medium. Ford, a council 
member, signed the first collective bar- 
gaining agreement with foremen in the 
auto industry, enlarging an agreement 
reached last year on supervisors’ wages 
and classifications. A grievance pro- 
cedure and other sections were incor- 
porated in the new contract. 

Henry Ford II, company representa- 

tive on the council, did not attend the 
board meeting which drafted the cam- 
paign against the foremen. He was on 
hand at later meetings, but had no 
public comment to make. His contin- 
ued presence was taken to mean that 
Ford would not oppose, even though 
it did not support, the council’s pro- 
gram. 
@ Ruling Studied—While the Detroit 
situation cleared up, management took 
time to study with growing satisfaction 
a reaffirmation by the NLRB of the 
Maryland Drydock case ruling that 
supervisory employees are excluded 
from the collective bargaining provi- 
sions of the Wagner act. 
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Outside th 


NLRB reaffirm — rylin. 


oil foremen are su 


therefore not an 


collective bargaini: 


In an application 
principle that super 
do not come under t! 
the Wagner act’s c 
ing provisions, the »® 
Relations Board recent 
case reaching — back : 
Shell Oil Co.’s Deer k Re 
Houston, Tex. (BW-S 3°43 
e Company. Appealed lO’ 
Workers International ion tig 
again has sought to ha 
men in 24 different 
included in its maint 
bership contract coverii 
production and maint 


At one time, before \| 
Drydock Co. decision 
ated the board’s views 


organizations—the petiti 
but the company appeal 
@ Ruling Reaffirmed—\ 
NLRB had decided last 
the union’s argument 

granted a motion in N 
open the case on the oil 
of additional pertinent 
and changed duties of t 

Hearings were held in 
in Washington. Howeve: 
the board reaffirmed 
ruling. 

@ Union’s Argument—NLRB 
statement that supervisor 
do not constitute an ap] 
lective bargaining unit wa 
foremen in Detroit were out 
in an effort to force union 
(page 102). 

Lhe oil workers based 
ment in the present case 
tions that (1) the 80 foremen 
tually supervisory employ: 
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ago 
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ny resi 
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that supervisory employees stauran 
torically” part of the trad 
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nized that in various craft 
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notably in the printing an ae it 
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collective bargaining agreen 
@ Rated as Supervisors—But 
found that the 80 worker: 
fact supervisors and that 
no uniform job classificatior 
out the oil industry. 

The union was upheld in 
that some additional categor 
ployees, inspectors, checkers, and 
be included in collective bargainin 
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Tomorrow’s Popular Restaurants 


y restaurants serve good food well, 
rs included. They're attractive, too, 
hin its. own way. And yet, some are 
ne popular than others, the year- 
ind. Why ? 


Air conditioning is one reason. Many 
iner-out, seeking comfort in summer, 
s become a year-round patron of the 
aurant where he found it. 


That's why restaurant-owners now 
aning co building or moderni- 
on include air conditioning in their 

. If they have it, they're planning to 
ng it up to modern standards. If they 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS “Sorortuetveninc’> mon.wep. rat 10:15 ewr.sLU8 NET. 


paqnouse 


haven't, it’s number one on their list. 
Undoubtedly your plans also include 
modern air conditioning. 

Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 


For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning twar build- 
ing and modernizing, dependable data 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


and competent - engineering 
assistance are rea 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight - small 
size - low maintenance and operating 
costs - high efficiency - long life. 


GETTING 
SMARTER AND « 


ah? 
Wap 


She’s Found 101 New Uses For SPEEDI-DRI 


SPEEDI-DRI is the finest product of its kind for removing oil and 
grease from floors; setting up a non-skid surface, and retarding 
But 101 uses for SPEEDI-DRI have been 


SPEEDLDRI reclaims oil-soaked rope and power belts; reconditions 


fire. new discovered ! 
oil-soaked shoes and clothing; deodorizes the plant; removes oil 
film from tools; is used during tumbling and after heat-treating 


processed parts to remove oil-film; increases light reflection in dark 


plants; helps prevent dermatitis caused by oil-soaked shoes; dries 


up floors that “bleed” in hot weather; better than sand in fire 
buckets. You'll discover many other uses for it, too. It’s indispen- 
sable! Write at once for literature and FREE SAMPLE. 


Ask your supplier about the sensational new product — FLIX. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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What promises to be 
years most celebrated la 
under way in Chicago. (¢ Uni 
Retail, Wholesale & De} nt S 
l:mployees Union has ser 
of demands on Montgon 
Co. 

e Another Beginning—'); 
tion begins the construct 
fect facsimile—complet« 

request that Sewell L. Ay 
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in negotiations—of the ; Y/ 
closed only last week witl fi 
government’s return of \\ dT 
erties to the company man nt . 


With all the argument 
lines, and the drama whi 
Ward on front pages, not! 
in the situation has chang \ 
representing the majority of 
is asking a contract providing for 
security trom a management whic 
fuses to amend its open-shy 
e What Lies Ahead—Unle: 
other yields, and the rec 
little such likelihood, tl 
ahead fruitless conferences 
company and the union, Nat 
Labor Board hearings, 
orders, perhaps another strik 
mately, another White Hoi 
on what to do about a m 
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Sewell Avery, Montgomery Wa 
chairman, has an invitation from t 
union to attend contract meet 
which hold little promise for ithe 
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FLYERS’ LUNGS OF STAINLESS STEEL 


merica’s bomber and fighter planes 
ten operate as high as 8 miles above 
eearth. At such heights flyers must 
ve additional oxygen. So, they wear 
sks connected to oxygen cylinders 
stainless steel—a large percentage 


which is Republic ENDURO. 


his remarkable metal is a Republic 
ectric Furnace Steel. 


provides the high strength neces- 
yto hold oxygen at a pressure of 
0 pounds per square inch with an 
tremely low weight ratio. It is 
mous for its resistance to corrosion 
d other deteriorating conditions. Its 
ceptional toughness combines with 
t reinforced design of the oxygen 
linder to protect pilots and their 
ews by preventing shattering when 
erced by a bullet or shell fragment. 


| Republic Electric Furnace Steels 
like ENDURO—are “‘targeted 


tls”—aimed by the accurate con- 


trol possible only in electric furnace 
melting to hit specifications consist- 
ently on the nose. 


They are as CLEAN and SOUND as 
broad experience and the most ex- 
pert furnace practice can make them. 
Their consistent uniformity and free- 
dom from variables mean fewer re- 
jects at final inspection, less wasted 
material, lower production costs— 
and the maximum benefits possible 
with mass production methods. 


REPUBLIC 
— Leader in the Production of 
ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS 


“QUALITY” steels... alloy... stainless 


YOU need not make oxygen cylin 
ders to appreciate the advantages 
and economies of Republic Electric 
Furnace Steels. There may be many 
places in YOUR peacetime products 
where these steels will improve 
salability and profits. Ask a Republic 
metallurgist. He can tell you. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy 
Steel Division— Massillon, Ohio. 
Export Department — Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, New York. 


PRECISION PARTS 


Hardened for 
the Tough Grind 


Pilots, today, go through a hardening-up 
process before being turned loose to grind 
out dangerous bombing missions. The deli- 
cate metal parts in a plane are worked up 
in much the same manner. 

Take this accurate little shaft that Ace 
turns out by the thousands. The worm- 


threads and diameters are first rough- 
ground. Next, it goes through a nitriding 
process to give its surfaces extreme hard- 
ness. Then the worm and diameters are 
close tolerances, 


finish-ground to very 


maintaining concentricity and extreme 
surface hardness. 

Here, under one roof, Ace offers manu- 
facturers today the most modern equip- 
ment and the engineering ingenuity to put 
it to practical use. If you have need for 
mall assemblies calling for 


part ; and 


tumping, machining, heat-treating, or 
grinding, it will pay you to consult us. 
Send blueprints, samples, or sketches for 


quotation. 


f 
€C€enwrerse 2.5 
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GRINDING 


The Ace battery of modern centerless 
grinders offers economies in the production 
of straight pins, tapered pins, and small- 
shouldered parts. Equipped to accommo- 
date bar-stock or tubing up to 20’ lengths 


and diameters from .030" to 6”. Capa ity 


available for your needs today. 


< 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precisicn Parts 


we 


1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24 PA- 


While the Montgomery Ward case 
retraces the road it traversed more 
than two years ago, a House commit- 
tee headed by Rep. Robert Ram- 
speck (left) questions the legality of 


federal seizure of the fi 


plant. Somewhat parallel 
pushed by Sen. Pat Mc¢ 
whose subcommittee lo 


executive orders issued si) 


( 


which will not bow to NWLB author- 
ity. 

The union has made public a list of 
demands, but only two of them—for a 
union shop and checkoff—provide the 
fighting issue. 

@ Union’s Demands—Among the others 
are: 

A fair employment clause in the contract 
which will guarantee against discrimination 
because of race or sex. 

A Jabor- management committee similar to 
those established in a large number of firms 


sponsorship of the War Pro- 


through the 


duction Board. 
\ leave-of-absence clause for maternity, or 
for union activity such as attendance at 


union conventions. 


A military service Clause granting accumu 


lated seniority to employees who enter the 
armed forces, and a cash bonus to those who 
were with the mupany for at least a year. 

Permission to us ompany — bulletin 


boards, 

\ retiming of production schedules. 

\ wage adjustment, stronger semiority pro- 
visions, longer vacations, and a revised gricv 
ulminating an 
tions. 


ince- handling dure 


irbitration of 


SILVERWARE RETRIEVED 


Silverware served with Lockheed can- 
teen food was disappearing so fast that 
a shortage threatened. 

Management wondered whether it 
was pilfering, or carelessness, and set up 
a test. Employees were told, in the 
plant newspaper, that lost silverware is 
hard to replace, that its loss prevents 
further price reductions at canteens. Re- 
ceptacles were set up over the plant. 

Ihe test showed that it was chiefly 
carelessness. Hundreds of knives, forks, 
and spoons began coming back instead 
of going in the trash cans. 


pro ( 
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DISMISSALS AFFIRMED 


Phe National War Labor B 


affirmed the right of empl 
workers who strike in violat: 
tract, reversing the Detro 
War Labor Board in the p 

Ihe case involved 45 ¢ 
the tube department of th 
chine products division of 
Warner Corp. at Musk 
who walked off their jobs fo 
last December in protest a 
in handling a grievance. ‘Th 
refusal to*remstate them car 
trike for ten days. 

Phe Detroit regional be 
the men reinstated 
On appt al, the national boar 


wide 


without 


the A.F.L. Automobile Wo: 
senting the discharges, shou 
pealed their dismissals throu 
ance machinery on an indi 


to determine whether disch 
proper penalty. 

The 
the discharged workers to aj 
new employ 


national board order 


instatement as 
15 day 

Dr. 
chairman, condemned the 
“utter and irresponsible dis: 
contract obligations. He said 
ion recognized management 
discipline employees for cau 
ssary for the efficient con 
operations.” 

The order of the board was 
ble to the ruling of the Natio 
Relations Board in the Ameri 


nece 


case affirming the right of em 


discharge workers who strike t 
employers to violate the wag 


tion regulations of NWLB. 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


The invasion noose is tightening acround Hitler's neck according to the 
shrewdly drawn plan of the Allies. 

* 
The push on Rome, os anticipated (BW——Jan.22'44,p103), is timed when 
it will have the greatest psychological effect on battered Nazi nerves. 

But it is staged, also, in an effort to force the Nazis to send desperately 
needed reserves to the Italian front. 

If Hitler sends reserves from the Atlantic Wall, he dangerously weakens 
Nazi resistance to the massed invasion troops across the Channel. 

If he fails to send them, Rome is likely to fall very quickly, the Reich's 
Balkan flank will be desperately exposed, and the Allied position will be 
vastly strengthened for a possible Anglo-French-U. S. thrust at France’s 
Mediterranean coast (BW—May6'44,p113) 

& 
Allied bombing hos had the desired effect on Nazi supply lines in Italy. 

Italians in recently liberated territory along the Gustav line report that 
Nazi supply lines have been so seriously disrupted by Allied bombing that 
German troops for weeks have been forced to live off the countryside 


In refugee-flooded Rome, food supplies have been deliberately slashed 
by the Germans to the lowest levels of the war in order to multiply the 
problem of the on-marching Allied armies 

ee 
The same kind of report from Paris indicates that German troops have requi- 
sitioned virtually the entire milk supply of the Paris area because of the 
disruption of rail and road communications 

Invading Allied forces, in the west as well as the south, will be forced 
immediately to cope with the problem of dangerous food shortages in all 
liberated cities. 

The massed population around Rome and in the Po Valley creates the 
biggest civilian supply problem that the Allies have faced since they turned 
the tide of Nazi conquest with the invasion of North Africa 18 months ago 

& 


Don’t miss the significance of the increased military activity of the Yugoslav 
guerrillas—both at home and in Albania. 

It's a direct result of the growing trans-Adriatic flow of supplies from 
Allied bases in Italy and from slowly increasing deliveries by plane. 

Rapidly stepped up guerrilla activity east of the Adriatic can be expected 
to match the Allied advance up the Italian peninsula. 

This will have the same effect of forcing the Germans to bring in 
reinforcements or to relinquish their hold on the Balkans, including airfields 
less than 400 miles south of the strategic Silesian industrial center. 

& 


Aware that the showdown in Europe will be decided soon, and that manu- 
facturing and shipping restrictions will be lifted before the end of the year 
if the invasion is successful, business leaders in this hemisphere are drawing 
up specific programs for the resumption of normal trade. 

Don’t overlook the hemisphere economic charter drawn up by the Inter- 
American Development Commission, in New York (BW—Apr.1‘44,p108); 

Or the plan to set up technical headquarters in the U. S. to provide 
advice and assistance in connection with over-all industrial planning, as well 
as the development of specific undertakings throughout Latin America; 

Or that U. S. management, in a recently conducted private poll, indi- 
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cated overwhelmingly its belief that its best postwar trade opportunities are 
in Latin America. 

Typical of U. S. industries’ active planning for the future was Timken 
Roller Bearing Co.’s announcement that it has created a South American 
subsidiary to meet the demands of this growing potential trade outlet. 

6 
Despite hints that some Dominion spokesmen at the Conference of Prime 
Ministers (page 31) strongly favor stiffer Empire trade ties, U. S. business 
can expect a bigger market in India after the war. 

The New Delhi government has concluded arrangements with London 
whereby all dollar exchange acquired by India through exports will be ear- 
marked for future use by that country rather than converted immediately 
into sterling. 

7 
This forces into the limelight the “Bombay Plan’—ao still unofficial, 
$30,000,000,000, 15-year modernization program already outlined by 
Indian business leaders. 

Included on the huge import order list outlined in the plan are mining, 
roadbuilding, and power station equipment, and a long list of machine tools, 
heavy locomotives, metallurgical and chemical plants, and agricultural 
machinery. 

Favorable Indian reaction to the masses of U. S. war supplies pouring 
into India for use in the Burma or Malayan campaigns or for delivery to 
China is already starting a flow of inquiries to U.S. manufacturers. 

e 


But the outlook is less bright in other Empire markets. Here’s a tip on post- 
war trade prospects in Australia. 

Speaking at the last annual meeting (November, 1943), the president 
of the Associated Chamber of Manufacturers of Australia declared: 

“In all our talk about Charters . . . and in the undisguised concern of 
overseas manufacturers for their future export markets. . . I detect a strong 
tendency to accept an inevitable lowering of tariffs. ... To my mind 
nothing could be more harmful to the future prospect of our people. . . . 
lf we are to lose anything of what we now hold, it must be taken from us, 
not supinely handed over.” 

Dealings in machine tools already reflect this sentiment (page 16). 

* 


Individual industries are making extensive plans to bolster their postwar 
export position. 

A committee of the Radio Manufacturers Assn. is drawing up a set of 
technical and commercial standards that will become a quality criterion for 
all radio receivers sold abroad. 

A draft of these specifications will be presented to the industry before 
the end of the year for approval and adoption. 

° 
If you are interested in an unusually challenging report on Argentina, don’t 
miss the latest study by the Foreign Policy Assn., New York, called Argentina 
in Crisis. 

It includes revealing figures on the profits of leading U. S. investments 
in the war years, and a table showing the sources of income of the 100 highest 
income taxpayers in the country. 
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eighbors Confer 


tatin-American and U.S. 
inessmen and officials meet 
Jeach agreement on policies 
postwar development. 


ork played host to the hemi- 

«¢ this week when 21 Commis- 
. of Inter-American Development, 
sed of businessmen and officials 
- the United States and the 20 

bn-American republics, met to con- 

md concur on postwar economic 

opment policies. 

Pans Unveiled—For days subcom- 
, wrangled. Stuffy protocol ar- 
\ittered from room to room; tech- 

fiddled with commas and semi- 


ew } 
tl 


American 


dollar-flush 


22). 


side, dollarwise 
essmen chatted with 
American businessmen (page 
imal goodwill luncheons the Na- 
(ssn. of Manufacturers and the 
ittee for Economic Development 
ed plans of American big and little 
ess for high levels of employment 
roduction, burgeoning trade, and 
security. 
Binding Decisions—When the 
ference ended, the 80 Latin-Ameri- 
embers tucked a fat document in 
pockets, left by auto to view nearby 
trial plants which many of them 
pe to duplicate at home. 
lhe document was filled with reso- 
son economic policy. Although 
ight be dubbed a Hemisphere 
ter, it bound no government, no 
iture, no people. 
lackled Tough Problems—The con- 
ce had addressed itself to some of 
toughest problems confronting the 
| today, for which there is no ready 
er, no possibility of easy com- 
‘ment to action. 
‘hese included patterns and tempo 
economic development, tied to 
umum utilization of raw materials, 
‘ supply, technical skills, manager- 
ability, and financial capacities; 
ictary problems, including inflation 
ntrol, taxation, credit arrangements, 
kouragement of capital investment, 
1 insurance policies; commercial 
ie policies, including tariffs, quotas, 
toms unions and preferences, subsi- 
, and commodity controls. 
Farsighted—With these topics the 
ference did remarkably well. Faced 
th divergent resolutions and recom- 
endations from many of the 21 com- 
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missions, the technical subcommittees 
finally produced montage resolutions 
approved by a majority. 

The commissions plumped for inter 

national collaboration and consultation 
on monetary stabilization, air and water 
transport, agricultural development, 
and trade policy. 
@ Recommendations—The commissions 
put themselves on record in favor of 
government encouragement of individ- 
ual initiative by: 


1) Favorable and nondiscriminatory tax 
policies. 

2) Protection of property and _ patent 
rights 


(3) Elimination of legislative restrictions 
to individual enterprise. 

(4) Facilitating acquisition of raw mat 
rials, equipment, labor, technical skill, and 
managerial assistance. 


Government action to encourage for 
eign capital participation in develop 
ment was favored by the commissions 
as a means to stimulate economic activ- 
ity and the flow of commerce interna- 
tionally. 

@e New Industries—The commissions 
outlined some of the criteria to be con- 
sidered in connection with creation of 


new industries and expansion of old 
ones: 

(1) Availability of raw materials at favo 
able prices. : 

(2) Availability of labor, capital, power, 


and transport facilities. 

(3) Existence or possibility of markets to 
assure economic operations. 

(4) Effects of prospective technological 
developments. 

(5) Competitive position, in order 
obviate need for protection. 

(6) Beneficial effects of the development 


’ 
national economy an 


on the 
standards of living 


e Planning—1 lic possible need for n 

tional planning in the future to tr 

fer resources, capital, and labor from 

uneconomic lines of endeavor in ¢ 

light of world economic development 
5 i 


was acknowledged. 

e Needs Considered—lhe  delegat 
considered the need for national 
ernments to plan: 


1) Financial and commer 


onducive to general economic stabilit 
(2) Measures to counter ] fluctua 


tions in employment, trade, and price 
3) Coordination of 

through the media of international consulta 

tive bodies. 

@ Recommendations—The commissions 

also recommended: 


national pol 


1) Joint participation by domestic and 
foreign capital in industry, particularly ut 
ties and extractive enterprises. 

(2) National measures to guarantee that 
private property will not be seized without 
adequate, effective, and prompt payment 

(3) Equal treatment of all enterprises, 
national or foreign, from the f 
taxation, laws, credit, regulation of 
transfers, and selection of personnel. 
& Nothing New—None of these resolu 
tions can be rated startling or new. But 
the conference of the Commissions of 
Inter-American Development is 
portant as a milepost on the road_ to 
postwar for these reasons: 

(1) It marks the first recent occasion 
when businessmen ard government off 
cials from a large number of countric 
have conferred ‘upon basic, long-rang: 
economic problems. 

(2) It brought together representa 
tive—not necessarily big—businessmen 


standpoint 
fund 


Between sessions at which the Inter- 
American Development Commissions 
drafted an unofficial economic char- 
ter for the Western Hemisphere, dele- 
gates grouped for chats with their 
hosts. A typical gathering (left to 
tight): Nelson A, Rockefeller, Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs; Dr. 


Valentim Boucas, Brazilian chairman; 
Don Rodolfo Michels, Chilean Am- 
bassador to Washington; Gen. Henry 
Arnold; Eduardo Villasenor, Director 
General of the Bank of Mexico; and 
Rafael Oreamuno, vice-chairman of 
the commissions and former Costa 
Rican Minister to the U. S. 


Turning the “Searchlight” 
on Opportunities 


clues: 


positions wanted 
* ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE, with engi 
heering and patent law eA perience desires 
supervision of products and process develop- 
Can offer new products, and materials 
ox 387 


ments 
ideas 
* MAN, 
brokerage 
with a manufacturer 
eXperience in 
of industrial and 
Ifas contacted jobbers, 
east of 


age SY, desires permanent position, 
or manufacturers agent connection 
‘Twenty years practical 
engineering and buying 
water supply equipment 
engineers and ete. in 
the Rocky Mountains. 


sales, 


states 


OSS 


Thost 
Box 


equipment 
* ELECTRIC MOTORS bought and sold, new 
or used complete stock available from 5 HP. 
to 1000 HP Electric Equipment Company, 
63 Curlew Street, Rochester 1, N. Y. 


representatives available 


* CANATHAN DISTRIBUTION 
facture of chemical specialties 
product you wish to sell in Canada? 
maintain a complete plant with laboratory 
und sales organization covering the Dominion. 
We are in position to take on more lines 
S. F. Lawrason & Co., Ltd., London, Canada. 
* WESTERN CANADIAN distribution Re 
sponsible firm seeking reputable products, 
preferably chemicals, invite correspondence. 
Sayer, Lumbermans Suilkding, Vaneouver, 
ritish Columbia, Canada 


and manu- 


have 


representative wanted 

* EXPORT COMPANY requires representa- 
tives In New York, Chicago, Denver, Minne 
i.polis, San Francisco, Los Angeles. Argentine 
products of all categories Communicate by 
air mail Mutual references, Compania Sud 
Americana de Exportaciones e Importaciones. 
Sarmiento 378-Buenos Aires 

published as apace is available. Rate: 50 
w $2.50 per line. Minimum $5. Bor num 
por iddress replies c/o Business Week, 

, New York 18, N.) 


lure ads are 


cents a word; 


How You Can Get More 
Men and Women Workers! 


If you need more —~ than you have 
been able to secure through ordinary 
channels, here's a plan that will help. 


It's TESTED—companies such as Mills 
Industries, The woe yg oo 
Forest City Foundries, U.S. Gypsum, 
and many others are using it suc- 
cessfully. 


It's SIMPLE — possibly much more so 
than your present plan 


It's INEXPENSIVE, and there's no 
guesswork. Your cost depends on the 
number of new employees the plan 
procures. 


New and wataee, this plan taps new 
sources of workers, not reached by or- 
dinary methods. Yet it is based on the 
same principles which have proved 
successful in our 12 years of working 
with nationally-known manufacturers 


Write on your company letterhead for 
the portfolio “Recruiting Workers 
through the ‘Help Get Help’ Plan.” It 
gives full details. It's rree. And there's 
no obligation 


Sree 


portfolio 
TODAY! 
ee 


BELNAP and THOMPSON, inc. 


Room 700, 309 West Jackson Bivd 


Wil gep Py) 
PLAN ] 
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from 21 countries for the practical dis- 
cussion of common problems. 

(3) If the commissions widen accept- 
ance, in each of their countries, of the 
principles outlined at the conference, 
future official international action will 
be more readily and effectively accom- 


plished. 
GOING TO THE FAIR 


Spain’s annual trade fair, scheduled 
to open June 10 in Barcelona, will have 
at least 55 American exhibitors, partici- 
pating with State Dept. blessings after 
assurance was received that Germany 
would not be represented. 

A large group of U.S. firms could not 
send exhibits because of Washington 
restrictions on machinery export. In 
all, 80 firms sought to enter exhibits, 
but WPB cracked down on exports of 
commercial refrigerators, various ve- 
hicles, and some heavy machinery. 

Exhibitors will include International 
Business Machines Corp., Remington 
Rand, Inc., Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Eastman Kodak Co., F:. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co., L. FE. Waterman Co., Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., Firestone 
lire & Rubber Co., and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. 

In addition, there will be exhibits of 
cloth-cutting machines, cosmetics, hear- 
ing devices, and furs. A half-dozen pub 
lishers will exhibit books. 

In a second Spanish ship, due to sail 
shortly, will be exhibits of John Deere 
Ilarvester Co., International ‘lelephone 
& ‘Telegraph Corp., and Allis-Chalmers 
M[fg. Co. 


MEXICO SAVES POWER 


When an acute power shortage 
threatened to interfere with war and ci- 
vilian industry in Mexico’s capital dis- 
trict, President Avila Camacho cracked 
on consumers, ordered a 20% 
curtailment below levels of last Novem- 
ber. 

By the middle of last month nearly 
1,200 violators were without electricits 
after action by meter-watching agents 
of the Ministry of National Economy. 
Householders, storekeepers, and factory 
owners have had service suspended until 
June. 

Two new power plants, just about 
completed, will add 65,000 hp. to Mex- 
ico City’s power supply this summer— 
30,000 from the Ixtapontongo plant 
and 25,000 hp. from the turbine gen- 
crators in Nonoalco. A second unit of 
the Ixtapontongo plant, with 33,000 
hp., is due to be finished by November 
Restrictions on power use, however, are 
to continue despite the expanded ca- 
pacity. 


Sitdown in Spain 


Allies compel 


educt 
of wolfram sales to 

then stop buying ore 
big reduction in prices 


MADRID (Cable)—Ha 
vered Spain into a corner ai 
drastic reductions in shipm 
ram ore to Germany, the | 
and Britain have procec 
Spanish mining interests « 

Ihe day after the agi 
signed, Allied economic mis 
buying wolfram ore, sett 
wait for a sharp drop in pri 
@ Shipments Curbed—Un 
rangement, Spain has agr 
wolfram ore exports to Ger 
tons during May and June 
more than 40 tons a mont! 
mainder of the year. 

Previously, shipments mo 
many at a more rapid rat 
January, 1943, and the end 
1944, licenses were issued 
port of 1,100 tons—easily 2' 
rent Spanish annual output 
@ Portugal Next?—At the pi 
ture, the Allies are at work « 
—world’s biggest wolfram 

about twelve times Spanish 
in 1941), and supplier of abc 
Germany's 1943 imports of 
sten-bearing ore. 

Last year Spain supplied 
Balkan Europe the remaining 
German needs. ‘This week, 
the diplomatic byplay, Britain 
ing several Portugal-bound 
“technical” reasons. 

e Compete With Axis—lo1 
the United Kingdom Comme 
and the United States Cor 
Corp. (a Reconstruction Fina 
offspring now under the wing 
Foreign Economic Administrat 
been competing with Axis sh 
the Iberian peninsula. 

On the one hand, formal 

divvy surpluses between the .\x 
the Allies have been worked 
Allied and Spanish diplomats 
wolfram ore deal is a modifi 
one which gave the two adver 
even break officially. 
e Surcharges End—On the oth 
Allied and Axis shoppers hav« 
the Spanish markets for war-vit 
the high bidder winning. Even 
allocated goods, however, ha 
side-tracked by smart operative 
highly secret economic war. 

With the wolfram ore 
sewed up in Spain, the UK¢ 
USCC will no longer pay tert 
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IT HAPPENED TO 


Reading time: 1 Minute, 35 Seconds 


Twenty-five years ago, a boy named Joe, 
just out of high school, got his first job. 

He went to work for the local Dodge 
dealer in the mid-western town where he 
lived. His first job was greasing new cars 
for delivery. It was hard work and his 
hands were often dirty. But Joe liked it. 
He saved money, too ... and he learned 
about automobiles. 

Soon he was showing others how to do 
things. He became foreman and then serv- 
ice manager in a shop employing twenty- 
seven mechanics. Hundreds of customers 
relied on Joe to help keep their cars in 
good condition. 

So, when his boss retired in 1927, Joe 
was ready. He took his savings and opened 
a shop of his own . . . with space for six 
cars. Soon the walls were bulging with 
extra work. This demanded larger quar- 
ters. In four years, Joe made four moves 
because of increased patronage. 

His biggest milestone came in 1931 
when he realized a long-standing ambi- 
tion. That was to have a Dodge dealership 
of his own. Today he has the largest 
Dodge sales and service organization in 
his part of the state. 


Nobody stopped Joe from learning, o1 
prevented him from opening his own 
business. In fact, people liked and en- 
couraged his initiative. 

That’s what brought America 
astounding growth. Because every city 
and town valued, welcomed, believed in 
competitive enterprise. Because thousands 
of “Joes” got their chance to take advan- 


its 


tage of opportunities, and could progress 
as far as their beliefs, desires and indus- 
triousness could take them. 

The automobile industry . . . manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, retailing and servic- 
ing ... has always been a fertile field for 
men of energy and integrity. 

When peace comes, there should again 
be opportunity everywhere for enterpris- 
ing individuals to establish themselves 
firmly in the automobile business . . . to 
become active in the growth of their own 
communities . .. to prosper in proportion 
to their ambition and ability. 

*% bs * 
ok Joe is not his real name. But this is a factual, 
condensed biography of an automobile 


dealer whose business history over the past 
quarter century is on record in our files. 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS Network 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 
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CHRYSLER . 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


“VELL 
THU COST 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


Today SPEED is the important requi- 
site in material handling... and indus- 
trial tractors, trailers and lift trucks 
are providing the answer. 

Tomorrow, with labor and material 
costs higher and competition more 
acute, LOW COST will be the para- 
mount factor... and here again indus- 
trial handling equipment will prove 
the solution, For materials will be 
moved at lower cost... with the great- 
est safety and with the minimum of 
man power, 


The new Mercury 
Catalog No. 7-11. 
Contains a wealth of 
valuable information 
for the handling ex- 
ecutive. Write for 
your copy. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS > LIFT TRUCKS 


charges to waylay the ore. If prices fall 
far enough, some of the excessive prices 
paid for other items can be counter- 
balanced. Hitherto, Spain was forced to 
pay 100% above cost on imports from 
the U.S. of such items as oil and fer- 
tilizers in order to balance USCC books, 
although only a postwar congressional 
committee would cavil at the prices paid 
to keep vital materials away from the 
enemy. 
@In Other Markets—The UKCC has 
broad directives, and has for some time 
bought all kinds of food and raw mate- 
rials in the Argentine—a good part for 
the U.S. for lend-lease and naval stores. 
Now the UKCC also procures wheat 
flour, sugar, and other Argentine mate- 
rials for distribution in Spain by the 
USCC. Spain also obtains manufactured 
goods in Central and South America 
with blocked sterling and dollar bal- 
ances, by agreement between London 
and Washington. 
e Lifting the Bars—Spanish importers 
are not too happy about this arrange- 
ment, preferring under normal circum- 
stances to buy U.S. and British goods. 
The U. S. and Britain, however, will not 
permit Spain to drain tight domestic 
markets at this time. In order to re- 
capture Spanish markets for American 
and British businessmen, it is planned to 
lift the prohibition before the war ends. 
As a result of sky-high prices paid to 
keep war essentials from flowing to the 
Reich, Spain is estimated to hold be 
tween $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 and 
substantial sterling balances. 


CANADA 


Looking Seaward 


Canada alters designs of 
war cargo ships with view of 
using them in postwar bid for 
more foreign trade. 


OTTAWA-This war not only has 
given several hundred thousand Canadi- 
ans a taste of ocean travel, put 70,000 
men into the Dominion’s navy and 
many more on merchant ships, but 
has widened potential trade horizons 
and stirred serious interest in a sizable 
and profitable postwar shipping busi- 
ness. 

@ Postwar Fleet—Canada’s 18 shipyards 
have turned out more than 600 ships, 
half of them for the navy. Under 
the Hyde Park Agreement, the U.S. 
bought the first 90 vessels in the 10,000- 
ton class to bolster Canada’s dollar ex- 
change position. Since then, 54 big 
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them tankers—have slid 


in ways, and 15 more 
ton cargo ships have — been 
i. These 69 vessels, with 102 


we to be the backbone of Can- 
: ir fleet. 
us leet, built on government order, 
d by the Park Steamship Co., a 
» company, and serves under the 
,jan Shipping Board, a coilaborat- 
wit of the Combined Shipping 
»stment Board. 
nada has increased its navy from 15 
manned by 1,700 men to 700 ships 


ostwar navy would have it in- 


the p 


: destroyer-type vessel—two escort 

es, and two cruisers—requiring a 
yersonnel, exclusive of shore work- 

‘nearly 7,000. 

00 Workers—To man Canadian 

rds and outfitting stations, Can- 

poosted employment from around 
at the start of 1940 to about 80,- 

todav. 

e Canadian building record to 


Scheduled 
Delivered 1944 
NN ee Se ire acd a 249 120 
En ee 234 102 
EE ee 15 1s 
vessels 336 147 
Sree ey ee a 28 44 
rvettes 7% ... 104 1S 
linesweepers (steel ) . ci ae 29 
linesweepers (wood).. 3 45 
trol vessels ...... 78 1] 
tal wre Tee 267 


iddition, the naval program in- 
» delivery of 925 landing craft, 
smaller craft, 45 tugs, two aux- 
tankers, a floating drydock, and 
«shipyard equipment. Canada’s first 
wer—one of four under construc- 
-will be ready late this year. 
ok to Peacetime—Ottawa is not 
acerned about the postwar ship- 
e horizon and about Canada’s com 
‘ve position—both as a builder and 
n operator. 
rent building is being affected by 
gn changes intended to improve 
types with a view to postwar use, 
ig lines being followed in the United 
‘. Thus the number of 10,000-ton 


tion of faster Victory-types. 

‘ign changes are being handled by 

2 technical committee concerned 
conomy in operation. In addition 
Ls iberty and Victory ships, Can- 
producing an adaptation of the 
which uses cither coal or oil. 


19. 
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a Victory tanker is being built, 
hg the Victory hull with oil-carrying 
parts nents built in. 
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000-tonners to be built this 


» 2) destroyers, six or eight Tribals— | 


nearly 70, 000 personnel. Best guess | 


and the 1944 schedule, are as | 


«/s was cut by 40, to permit con- | 
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Weekly volume of trading on the 

New York Stock Exchange hasn't been 
reaching even the 3,500,000-share level 
for quite a while, and probably few 
member firms have been able to cover 
recent operating expenses out of their 
regular commission income. 
@ Dullest Day—There hasn’t been any 
abrupt change in the tempo during the 
last few days. Monday, with its 337,000 
shares, proved the Big Board’s dullest day 
since last August. Later sessions, while 
more active, have been providing pretty 
slim totals, also, and trading this week 
could establish a new 1944 low. 

All the stock price averages are some- 
what lower than a weck ago. However, 
the Street’s traditional bellwether stocks 
continue to be relegated to the back- 
ground, and the market's over-all price 
range last week really tured out to be 
almost the narrowest experienced in any 
weck in about four years. 
©@ Specialty Stocks—Such interest as the 
speculative public has been showing in 
the stock market lately has been mainly 
confined to the so-called specialty shares. 

Recent speculative interest, also, has 
been pretty much concentrated on thos¢ 
stocks selling at prices low cnough to 
offer buvers good profits on a “percent 
age-basis” in the event of any subsequent 
move upwards of only a relatively few 
points. 

\s a result, 
tively traded issues closed at an 
price of less than $8.50 a share. ‘Three 
in that group closed at an average pric« 
of under $3, and only ,three of the fif 
active shares sold at prices 


last weck’s six most ac- 
avcrage 


teen most 
above $15, 


THE MARKETS 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


Most Strect observers c 
ket to show little change 
thoughts of so many invest 
directed _ primaril 
coming events in Europe. 
® Risks Weighed—The 
clined group continues to ir 
future will prove that the 


CIs” al 


ishness of Street professi 
page 7+) regarding possil 
actual invasion news on 


prices have been much ex 

The bulk of investors » 
parently weighed the risk 
that connection and then 
ignore immediate hazards 
longer-range favorable prosp: 
port this theory, the bulls | 
absence of any real selling » 
cent wecks, the continued 
the bond market, and tl 
that is being shown in Li 
prices. 

The bears don’t disput 
But they do still think the st 
is quite apt to be the most 
emotional outlet in the ev 
temporarily unfavorable in 


Security Price Averages 


This Week M 
Weck Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial .118.3 119.2 11 
Railroad 39.8 39.9 
Utility 50.8 50.9 
Bond 
Industria 121.5 121.1 
Railroa 106.5 106.] 
t't 116.1 ll¢ 
Data: Standard & Poor's ( 
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HE TRADING POST 


yee Counsellors 


nenever two or three of us get 
ver these days for a session on in- 
al trends, someone is sure to trot 
the old question about what has 
ned to employer-employee _rela- 
because Of the growth of the in- 
Ayal business Concern. 
» the old’ days,” the story goes, 
“working man was closer to the 
He looked upon him as a friend 
yhom he could discuss his per- 
| afairs and get friendly advice if 
eded it. Today business is too big. 
boss is too far away from the 
es to make that possible.” 
yonder—on both counts. I wonder 
ber this ideal man-to-man relation- 
ever was SO universal as the legend 
s, And I wonder, too, whether 
isn't a lot more of it today than 
hink. Of course, the job has been 
ited to a specialist—like most of 
yecialized industrial tasks—but 
bh: that enables the boss to do an 
better job. 
am reminded of all this by two 
in the day’s work. One 1s the 
tof a book on Employee Coun- 
«, by Helen Becker of the industrial 
as section of Princeton Univer- 
It is based on the experience of 
than 60 organizations that employ 
lors whose job is to put their 
idgment at the service of the in- 
ual employee who needs help. 
other item is an account by Car- 
Harlan, who is legal and employee 
cllor for the Los Angeles plant of 
‘omb Tool Co. I'll let him put his 
in his own way: 


en it became evident that in a period 
months 80 types of legal litigation had 
presented to me for solution, I began 
e added notice of the situation in our 
t. which is devoted 100% to making 
mcs’ hand tools for the Army Air 
and the Navy. These legal matters 
sources of worry to over 400 of the 
1,000 employees. They ranged from 
me called bigamy to such legal mys- 
‘ replevin, attachments, statutes of 
tion, and supplementary proceedings 
judgments. 
vorker's efficiency and nis capacity for 
tion are subjects for deliberate con- 
tion by management; and if manage- 
‘will assist in lifting burdens from the 
‘s mind and impress upon him the 
‘hat he is important in the war effort, 
tker will be an asset to any plant. 
business of counselling is a specialty. 
s is placed upon the counselling, 
if the best counselling interviews 
legal interviews. The whole pro- 
ounselling works like this: 
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The supervisor or the foreman introduces | 
me to the worker on the job. His boss ex- | 


plains briefly my connection with the com- 
pany and what the conference is to be 
about. ‘The worker and I then go to my 
office which, incidentally, has a linoleum 
floor and one chair for visitors. He is in- 
vited to smoke and relax. After “chewing 
the fat’’ for a few minutes, the counselling 
program is explained: 

He is assured that the conversation we 
are to have is confidential. It will have to 


do with many things that affect him, his | 


work, his family, any legal matters that may 
be worrying him. 


x x * 


Then briefly I touch upon the following 
topics: the machine on which he works; the 


time he has been here; the jobs he has had, 


here and elsewhere; his opinion of his pres 
ent supervision; his ideas of the fairness or 
unfairness of the standard base rates of pay 
and whether he makes them; whether he 
makes an additional incentive bonus; how 
much is the average per weck; whether in 
his opinion the steel we use is getting better 
or worse; his idea of women as war workers 
what causes absentecism; whether he be 
longs to and takes an interest in the Em 
ployees’ Activities Assn.; whether he belongs 
to the credit union; whether he is saving 
money by depositing a certain amount cach 
weck with it; the purchase of war bonds; 
insurance, for which the company pays part 
of the premium; his associates in his de- 
partment; teamwork; our clubhouse with its 
facilities for entertainment and_ relaxation; 
his hobbics; safety suggestions; improvement 
of working conditions; finances; his ambi- 


tions, hopes, and aspirations; sons or daugh- 


ters in service; legal worries. 
I never offer advice—except legal. Once 


the man feels comfortable and at ease and | 
feels that he is talking to someone who un- | 


derstands him and his problems, he will talk 
at length on all the above-mentioned sub- 
jects. He can have all the time he wants. 

His telling it to me “gets it off his chest.” 
His innermost emotions are released and he 
goes back to the bench, the machine, or the 
furnace with the conviction that he can 
lick the world. But I didn’t do that for him 
He did it himsclf. 


Of course, those cynics who are 


highly dubious of any employer’s good 
intentions toward his employees are 


likely to ask what will become of such | 
helpful services when the war is over | 
and the manpower shortage is less acute. | 
Several answers to that question would | 


be quite in order. But perhaps one of 
them is implicit in Mr. Harlan’s com- 
ment that “a worker’s efficiency and his 
capacity for production are subjects for 
deliberate consideration by manage- 
ment; and if management will assist in 
lifting burdens from the worker’s mind 
.. . that worker will be an asset to any 
plant.” 
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The M4ote-Exact Method 
that speeds & improves 


drafting room copies... 


It Thrives on Work 
Marked "Rush’! 


HUNTER 
Electro-Copyist 


No more costly hand-tracing — the 
Hunter Electro-Copyist gives you per- 
fect machine-made tracings in minutes 
—no checking. Makes clear prints di- 
rect from pencil originals—so simply, so 
quickly that your office boy can turn 
out as many copies as you want, as 
quickly as you want them, of anything 
drawn, printed, typed or photographed. 


The Electro-Copyist's efficiency per- 
mits novel shortcuts in draft room re- 
production: Emphasis of detail without 
retouching, copy changes without alter- 
ing the original. Full-shaded pencil 

isometrics repro- 
duce with better 
definition of 
tone than by 
any other 
method. Our 
new booklet 
gives you full 
details. You'll 
find it inter- 
esting. Send 

for it today. 


HECCO-DYZED PAPERS 
Assure Better Results 


For all kinds of contact 
printing. Hecco-Dyzed papers are light- 
safe—non-fogging—give you wide ex- 
posure latitude, greater sensitivity to 
tone values, absolute opaqueness of 
black. Ask for free samples. 


HUNTER Electro-COPYIST, Inc. 


107 E. Fayette Sr. Syracuse 2, N.Y. 
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THE TREND 


|.L.O.—EXPORTING THE NEW DEAL 


Timed to reach its conclusions and complete its work 
on the eve of the great invasion, the twenty-sixth Inter- 
national Labor Conference was put to a dual purpose. 
Beyond its original function of serving as a clearinghouse 
for world opinion on a postwar social and labor program, 
the Philadelphia meeting was a propaganda matrix out 
of which came ammunition for the decisive battles now 


beginning 


@ Already the highlights of what is to be known as the 
Philadelphia Charter are beaming out on the airwaves 
to underground radios in the Nazi continent. Already 
the leaflets in a dozen languages are being dropped on 
Fortress Europe. For the Office of War Information 
and all the Allied propaganda agencies which have long 
felt cramped by the vagueness of the Atlantic Charter, 
the declarations of the International Labor Organization 
will serve as war aims until something more concrete 
comes along. On the exclusively black and white canvas 
of the propagandist, “Freedom From Want’’—always the 
greatest morale-affecting potential in the Roosevelt- 
Churchill promise—has been limned, and every possible 
channel of communication will be used to make it serve 
Allied arms. 

In serving this end, the I.L.O. has been of demon- 
strable value. Had it not existed, it would have had to 
be created. But a judgment on the strategic, as con- 
trasted with tactical, results of its recent meeting is not 
so simple for American business. 

No citizen, of whatever economic interest, can fail to 
be heartened by the fact that the I.L.O. meeting, like 
previous international conferences, has demonstrated 
that the United age may have the lead in world affairs 
for the asking. U. S. thinking dominated the I.L.O. 
pattern. ‘The social ot labor aims of the organization 
which were subscribed to by represent: itives of 41 nations 
for ‘ ‘de: iling with the social provisions of the peace settle- 
ment” were U. S. proposals, enthusiastically received and 
unanimously adopted by delegates from government, 
industry, labor unions. 

Because of these circumstances it is of vital importance 
to know whether the global thinking of the Roosevelt 
Administration can be distinguished from its domestic 
thinking. And so far as the 1.L.O. can provide an answer, 
the conclusion is inescapable that in both frames of 
reference the Administration thinks in identical terms. 


e The seven key points in the I.L.0.’s Philadelphia 
Charter that was written by our government read like 
the record and program of New Deal legislation. In 
abbreviated form they call for international acceptance 
of the objectives of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, the National Industrial 


Recovery Act, the Roosevelt-sponsored N¢ 
factory inspection, child welfare, an 
compensation laws, and the Murray-\W 
(extended social security) bill. If the New | 
dead in the White House, it promises to be 
ghost in the chancelleries of the world. 


As Washington wrote and the I.L.0. adopted 
social aims of victory, they are set down as follows 


(1) Opportunity for useful and regular cinployn, 
to all persons who want work, at fair wages or ret 


and under reasonable conditions with provision for y 
tection of health and against injury in all occupations 


(2) Raising standards of living to provide adeqy 
nutrition, housing, medical care, and education, _ 

(3) Establishment of minimum standards of emp 
ment to prevent exploitation of workers, whet 
employed or self-employed, whose opportunities for his 
wage employment are limited. 

(4) Provision for child welfare. 

(5) Provision for a regular flow of income to all why 
employment is interrupted by sickness or injury, by d 
age, or by lack of employment opportunity. . 

(6) The effective recognition of the right of freed 
of association and of collective bargaining. 

(7) Provision for labor training and transfer. 


Beyond this the I.L.O. is dedicated to securing ah 
level of employment and stands ready to confer on q 
to recommend “appropriate national or internatiog 
measures to prevent” the spread of unemployment, 


e American business is taking some comfort from ¢ 
fact that if the Roosevelt Administration writes # 
peace, its program will open no avenues which have» 
been explored by the U. S. community. And there i 
temptation to be pleased at the prospect of foreign coq 
petitors being asked to operate under many of the san 
regulations which have been imposed upon our ente 
prise. Nevertheless, a large section of American indust 
finds disturbing the obvious intent of the Administratio 
to bulwark its domestic policies in an international treat 
Although the I.L.0., being only advisory, decid 
nothing, it has found remarkable agreement among tho 
which, Russia excepted, will be the principals at t 
next Versailles. The political, economic, and eth 
graphic considerations which will guide the m 
makers’ hands seemed remote at Philadelphia, and it "4 
strikingly evident that they presented only one face‘ 
peace. The other—its social profile-may very well! 
sketched in large part by the Roosevelt Administratic 
and it is apparent that that group is using the famil 

model. 
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